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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 





(From Dick’s Celestial Scenery.) 
THE SOLAR SPOTS, AND THE PHYSICAL 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE SUN. 

The number of the spots is very various ; 
sometimes there are only two or three, some- 
times above a hundred, and sometimes none : 
all. Schetner, who was among the first that | 
observed these spots, remarks, that ‘from the 
year 1611 to 1629 he never found the sun quite , 
clear of spots, except a few days in December, 
1624; at other times he was able to count 
twenty, thirty, ant even fifty spots upon the 
sun ata time.’ Alterward, during an interval | 
of twenty years, from 1650 to 1670, it is suid | 
that scarcely any were to be seen. But, since | 
the beginning of last century, no year has} 
passed, so far as we know, in which spots have 
not been seen. [I have had an opportunity of | 
viewing the sun with good telescopes several | 
hundreds of times, but have seldom seen his | 
surface altogether free of spots, In some years, | 
however, they have been far more numerous | 
than in others. In the beginning of 1835 com- | 
paratively few were seen, but during the latter | 
part of it, the whole of 1836, and up to the | 
present time (September, 1837) they have been | 
exceedingly numerous. On the 16th of No-| 
vember, 1835, with an achromatic telescope, | 
magnifying about a hundred times, | perceived | 
about ten different clusters; and, within the 
limits of two of the clusters, sixty different | 
spots were counted, and in the whole of the| 
other clusters above sixty more; making in all 
about [20 spots, great and small, On the 19th 
of October, 1836, and the 2ist of February, | 
1837, | counted about 130; and on a Jate oc- 
casion [ perceived spots of all descriptions to } 
the amount of about 150. Such a number of 
spots are generally arranged into ten or twelve | 
different clusters, each cluster having one or| 
two large spots, surrounded with a number of) 
stnaller ones, 


} 





The magnitude of some of the solar spots is , 
astonishing. One of the spots seen November | 
16, 1835, was found to measure 22,000 miles, 
which is nearly three times the diameter of the | 
earth. The largest of the spots measured | 
41,900 miles, its breadth 16,300, and its area 
6,829 700,000 square miles, which would afford 
room for ten globes as large as the carth to be 
placed upon it, 

These spots are subject to numerous changes. | 
When watched from day to day, they appear to | 
enlarge or contract, to change their forms, and 
at length to disappear altogether, or to break 
out on parts of the solar surface where there 
were none before. Hevelius observed one 
which arose and vanished in the space of seven- | 
teen hours, No spot has been known to last | 
longer than one that appeared in the year 1676, 
which continued upon the sun above seventy 
days ; but it is seldom that any spots last lon- | 
ger than six weeks. These spots that are | 
formed gradually are generally gradually dis- | 
solyed ; those which arise suddenly are, for the 
most part, suddenly dissolved. Dr Long, in 
his ‘ Astronomy,’ vol, ii., 


states, that * while he | 
was viewing the image of the sun cast through | 
a telescope upon white paper, he saw one round- | 
ish spot, by estimation not much less in diame- 
ter than our earth, break into two, which im- 
mediately receded from one another with a pro- 
digious velocity.” The Rev. Dr Wollaston, 
the sun with a reflecting tele- 
scope, perceived a similar phenomenon. A | 
spot burst in pieces while he was observing it) 
like a piece of ice, which, thrown upon a frozen | 
pond, breaks in pieces and slides in various di- 
rections. On the 11th of October, 182%, at Qi | 
30m P.M., [ observed a large spot, with several | 
smaller ones behind it. Next day, at Oh 30m} 
P.M., the small spots had entirely disappeared, | 
and no trace of them was afterward seen. | 
Each of these spots was more than a thousand | 
miles in diameter, yet they were all changed | 
in the space of twenty- two hours. 
Besides the dark spots now described, there | 
are other spots which have a bright and mottled | 
appearance, which were fermerly termed facula, | 
and which Sir W. Herschel distinguished by | 
the terms Vodules, Corrugations, and Ridges. | 
They are generally seen in the immediate neigh- | 
borhood of dark spots, and in the places where | 
spots have appeared; and hence, for several | 
years past, when any of these facule or ridges | 
have appeared on the eastern margin, I have | 
uniformiy been enabled to predict the appear- | 
ance of a large spot or two within the course | 
of twenty-four or thirty hours; and in more | 
than twenty or thirty instances | have never 
been disappointed. These frcule and ridges, 
present a mottled and waving appearance, Ji ike | 
} 
o| 


when yliewing 


that of a country with gentle elevations and de- 
pressions, and bear a strong resemblance 
certain portions of that surface of the aed 
particularly the more level portions of the orb, | 
which present a number of gentle wavings or 
elevations and depressions, And as those wa- 
vings or ridges which appear on the sun are, | 
in a clear atmosphere, as distinctly perceptible | 
as the rongh surface of the moon, they must be | 
objects of immense extent and of very great) 
elevation, whether they consist of lominous 
clouds or of more dense materials. Some of 
those spaces or ridges have been found to oc- 
cupy a portion of the solar disk equal to seven- 
ty-five thousand miles. ‘They extend over a 
large portion of the sun’s surface, and their 
shape and position are frequently changing. 

Opinions and Deductions respecting the Na- 
ture and Conslilution of the Sun.—laving de- 
scribed the principal phenomena connected | 
with this immense luminary, we may now con- } 
sider what conclusions those appearances lend | 
us to deduce respecting its construction and | 
the processes which are going on near its sure | 
face. 





Very vague and foolish opinions have | 
been entertained respecting the nature of the} 
sun ever since the invention of the telescope. | 
It has very generally been considered as a vast | 
body of liquid fire; and in a large volume now | 
before me, published only ‘about a century ago, | 
it is considered as the local place of hell. A, 
large map of the sun, copied from the delinea- 
tions of Kircher and Scheiner, is exhibited, in; 





which the solar surface is represented as all 
over covered with flames, smoke, volcanoes, 
and ‘ great fountains, or ebullitions of fire and 
light, spread thick over the whole body of it; 
and in many places dark spols, representing 
dens or caverns, which may be supposed the 
seats of the blackness of darkness.’ In this 
picture the smoke and flames are represented | 
as rising beyond the margin of the sun about | 
a vinth part of its diameter, or nearly 90,000 | 
miles; a picture as unlike the real surface of | 
the sun as the gloom of midnight is unlike the ; 
splendors of day, But, leaving such extrava- | 
gant and untenable notions, even some philoso- | 
phers have held opinions altogether incompati- | 
ble with reason and with the phenomena pre- 
sented by the sun: Galileo, Hevelins, and | 
Maupertius considered the spots as scoria float- 
ing in the inflammable liquid matter of which | 
they conceived the sun to be composed. Oth- | 

ers have imagined that the fluid which sends | 
forth light and heat contains a nucleus or solid | 
giobe, in which are several volcanoes, like | 
Etna or Vesuvius which from time to time cast | 

forth quantities of bituminous matter up to the 

surface of the sun, and form those spots which 

are seen upon it; and that, as this matter is | 
gradually changed and consumed by the Jumin. | 
ous fluid, the spots disappear for a time, but; 

are seen to rise again in the same places when | 

those volcanoes cast up new matter. Others, | 
again, have supposed that the sun is a fiery | 
luminous fluid, in which several opaque pened 
of irregular shapes are immersed, and that 

these bodies are sometimes buoyed up or raised | 
to the surface, where they appear like spots :, 
while others imagine that this luminary consists | 

of a finid in continual agitation, by the rapid | 

motion of which som? parts more gross than | 
the rest are carried upto the surface in like 
manner as scum rises on the top of melted 
metal or anything that is boiling. 

The futility of all such opinions is obvious 
when we consider attentively all the varieties 
of the solar phenomena, and when we reflect 
on the immense magnitude both of the sun it- 
self and of the spots which traverse its surface. 
What resemblance can there be between such 
volcanoes as Etna and Vesuvius, and spots on 
the snn 20,000 miles in diameter, and several | 
times larger than the whole earth? between | 
the vast and sublime operations going forward 
in this magnificent globe, and ‘the seum and 
scoria of melted metal ?? Weerr most egre- 
giously when we attempt to compare the sub- 
stances and the puny operations which we see 
around us on the globe we inhabit, with what 
takes place on so stupendous a globe as the | 
sun, Whose constitation inust be se immensely | 
different from that of the planetary bodies, and | 
from everything Within the range of our obser- | 
vatioa on this earth, We talk of volcanoes, of | 
scoria, of boiling metals, of bituminous matter, 
of dens, and caverns, and fiery flames in the 
sun, as if they were as common there as with | 
us; whereas there is every reason to believe | 
that nothing similar to any of these is to be | 
fonnd in the constitution of this vast luminary. | 
We with as good reason, attempt to | 
compare the process of vege D 
and the tide and currents of our ocean, with | 
what takes places on the surface of Jupiter or | 
on the rings of Saturn. In all such cases, it | 


is most becoming rather to acknowledge our} 
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might, 


ignorance than to caricature and degrade the | 
sublimest works of Omnipotence by our puerile | 
explanations and whimsical theories. The fol- | 
lowing are some of the more rational conclu- | 
sions which have been deduced in reference to| 
the constitution of the sun. 

In the first place, from a variety of observa. | 
tions, it is now pretty well determined that the | 
solar spots are depressions, and not elevations, | 
and that the black nucleus of every spot is the | 
opaque body of the sun seen through an open- 
ing in the luminous atmosphere with which it 
is environed. This was first ascertained by } 
numerous observations made by the late Dr| 
Wilson, professor of astronomy in the university | 
of Glasgow. This conclusion is founded on 
the following facts: When any spot is about 
to disappear behind the sun’s western limb, the 
eastern portion of the umbra first contracts in 
its breadth, and then vanishes. ‘The nucleus 
then contracts and vanishes, while the western 
portion of the umbra still remains visible. 
When a spot comes into view on the sun’s eas- 
tern limb, the eastern portion of the.umbra first 
becomes visible, then the dark nucleus, and then 
the western part of the umbra makes its appear- 
ance, When two spots are near each other, 
the umbra of the one spot is deficient on the 
side next the other; and when one of the spots 
is much larger than the other, the union of the 
largest will be completely wanting on the side 
next the small one. From various micrometi- 
cal estimates and calculations in relation to the 
breadth of the umbra, and the manner of their 
appearance and disappearance, the doctor was 
led to the conclusion that the depth of the nu- 
cleus or dark part of the svots was, in several 
instances, from 2000 to nearly 4000 miles, In 
order to confirm his theory, he constructed a 
globe representing the sun, with certain hollows 
cut out to represent the spots or excavations, 
which were painted black with Indian ink, and 
the slope or shelving sides of the excavations 
were distingnished from the brightness of the 
external surface by a shade of the pencil, 
which increased towards the external border. 
When this artificial sun was fixed in a proper 
frame, and examined at a great distance with a 
telescope, the umbra and the nuclens exhibited 
the same phenomena which are observed on 
the rea] sun. 

Sir William Herschel, with his powerful tele- 
scopes, made numerous observations on the 
solar spots, and arrived at the same Conclusion 
as Dr Wilson had done, that the dark nucleus 
of the spots is the opaque body of the sun ap- 
pearing through the openings in its atmosphere, 
and that the luminous surface of the sun is 
neither a liqnid substance nor an elastic fluid, 
but luminous or phosphoric clouds floating in 
the solar atmosphere. He conceives, from the 
uniformity of color in the penumbra or shallows, 
that below these self-luminous clouds there is 


i luminons and bright, 
chave wniformly a dark appearance ; so 
is possible the interior region of the sun inay ) 
be in a state of comparatively low temperature. | 


bodies in the system. Bat, 
, we know too little of the 





| THE COMPENSATION 


| duousness of their duties would seem to require? | 


| tive. 





another stratum of clouds of inferior brightness, 





which i is intended as a curtain to protect the 
solid and opaque body of the sun from the in- 
tense brilliancy and heat of the luminous clouds ; 
and that ‘the luminous strata are sustained far 
above the level of the solid body by a transpar- 
ent elastic medium, carrying on its upper sur- 
face, or at some considerably lower level with- | 
in its depth, a cloudy stratum, which, being 
strongly illuminated from above, reflects a con- 
siderable portion of the light to our eyes, and 
forms a penumbra, while the solid body, shaded 
by the clouds, reflects little or none,’ 

It might here form a subject of inquiry, 
whether there be any reason to believe that the sun 
is inhabited? Most astronomers have been 





tive. Sir W. Herschel, however, and several 
others, consider it as not alto cether improbable 
that the sun is peopled with rational beings. 
Viewing this luminary as consisting of a dark | 
solid nucleus, surrounded by two strata of clouds 
the outermost the region of that light and heat 
which is diffused to the remotest parts of the 
system, they conceived that the interior stra- 
tum was intended to protect the inhabitants ef 
ithe sun from the fiery blaze of the sphere of! 
light and heat with which they are surrounded, 

On either side of this question it becomes us 
to speak with diffidence and modesty, We| 
ought not to set limits to the wisdom and ar- | 
rangemeuts of the Creator by affirming shi 
rational beings could not exist and find enjoy- 
ment on such a globe as the sun, on account! 
of the intensity of hght and heat which for 
ever prevails in that region. For it is probable | 

that the luminous matter that encompasses the | 
solid globe of the sun does not derive its splen- | 
dor from any intensity of heat. If this were 
the case, the parts underneath, which are per-! 
petoally in contact with that glowing 


disposed to answer this question in the nega- | 





would be heated to such a degree as to become | 
whereas we find that they | 
that it} 


\ 
For anything we know to the contrary or can | 
demonstrate, the sun may be one of the most | 
splendid and delightful regions of the universe, | 
and scenes of magnificence and grandeur may | 
be there displayed far surpassing anything that | 
is to be found in the planets which revolve | 
around it, aud its population may as far exceed | 
in nomber that of other worlds as the immense 
Size of this globe exceeds that of all the other 
on the othér hand, 
nature and constitu. 
tion of the sun, and the plans of Divine Wis- | 
dom, to warrant us to make any positive asser- | 
tiens op this point. Although no intelligent | 
beings were contfected with this great luminary, 
its boundless influence in the planetary system ; 
its being the soul and centre of semauation | 
worlds ; its diffusing light, and heat, and genial | 
influences of varions kinds, to all the tribes of | 
their inhabitants; and its cementing them all | 
by its attractive energy in one harmonious sys- | 
tem, are reasons sufficient for the creation of | 
\this vast globe, without the influence of which | 
perpetual darkness would ensue, the planets} 
start from their spheres, and the whole | 
system soon become one universal wreck, 


em 


! 
FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 

OF OUR COUNTRY | 

CLERGYMEN. 

Is the pecuniary compensation usually awar- | 
ded to our clergymen, and more espreially to | 
those who hold that station in our country towns | | 
and villages, equal to what the nature and ar- | 





This is a question, not duly conswlered, we 
think, by all the members of our community. 
Let them but attend to a few facts in the case, 
and they cannot fail to answer it in 
ludeed whether they consider the weight | 
and importance of the duties peformed by the 
minister, the lengthy ana oftentimes expensive 
preparation requisite to render him competent | 
to their proper and faithful discharge, the heavy 
responsibilities which a conscientious man in| 
that situation must feel to bear upon him ; or| 
compare the pecuniary compensation he re. | 
ceives, with that awarded to a like degree of 
talent and labor in the other walks in life, they 
must in each case arrive at the same conclu- 
sion. 

We are very far from wishing that the pro- 
fession of Divinity should be rendered mainly 
attractive by the harvest of gold and silver it 
offers to these who embrace it; on the contrary, 
we would have no young man assume the sa- 
cred robe froin any other motives, than a strong | 
desire to minister to the moral wants of his fe \. 
low men, and a deep conviction that, with the 
blessing of Heaven, he can do something to- 
ward accomplishing that end. We would have 
him trust to the kind providence of God, and 
the affections of, the people for his support, 
Yet after he has thus reposed entire confidence: 
in the kindness of those for whose good he la- 
bors, after he has spent many a year in study 
and meditation, to prepare himself for the faith- 
ful discharge of his duties, afier he has given 
his whole heart and soul to the work,—do his 
people as faithfully discharge the duty thus de- 
volving upon them, to yield him an adequate 
support? In this we fear many of our country 
parishes wil! be found wanting. 

Compare but for a moment the difficult na- 
ture of the duties that fall to the lot of your 
pastor with the compensation you allow him for 
them, He is expected, as an important part of 
his duty, to furnish his two sermons per week, 
which together wou!d ordinarily comprise a 
considerably sized pamphlet. This labor, un- 
less it is lightened by occasional exchanges,— 
an additional sort of expense, be it remarked,—. 
he must expect to perform, week after week, in 
uninterrupted succession, And how arduous a 
task it is, may be gathered from a remark of 
one the most distinguished divines, as well as 
literary writers of the present day, * that it were 
enough for any one, to write ene good sermon 
in a month,’ Your minister, kind reader, is 
probably required to produce his four. If your 
representatives in Congress make one powerful, 
talented speech, upon a subject of exciting in- 


the nega- 








matter, |- 


{ 
| 
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terest, and one, be it remembered, which has 


Ki SE 


been continual ' debated and talked about injabove, when many a merchant’s clerk, in our 
his hearing by heads as sound as his own, inj cities, with but an almost mechanical toct »' 

the course of aff ordinary session, it is sufficient | book keeping, which cost but a few month’s 
to establish his” reputation upon a firm basis for | | study, is receiving from $1,000 to $1,200 annn- 
intellect and eloquence, and he may safely re- ally. Many of our young men, upon first leav- 
pose upon his laurels until another term before | ing coliege, and before studying any profession, 
he need ne diane his talents before the pub-| receive merely for the care of schools: trom 





lic. But the minister must sustain a constant |thirty to an hundred in number, salaries of 
tax upon his mental powers,—must be continu- | $800 and $1.500, We would not be under- 
ally writing. And to do this, it is absolutely | stood to speak lightly of the duties and difficul- 
necessary for him to bave at his command |ties of the tescher; he is among the most im- 
a well-stocked library, and also the most dis- | portant servants of the public, and his ecompen- 
tinguished literary periodicals of the day. For | sation is quite small enough. Yet how very 
to the department of literature ust he resort, | much does the importance of his duties, and 
not only for weptal relaxation from the labors | the difficulties of them also, sink in comparison 
of the desk, Int also for argument and illustra- | with those of the minister! 
tion to enforee the great troths it is his duty to In mogt of the other walks of life also, we 
teach. This he cannot do, without a constant | have the prospect of so bettering our condition, 
expenditure from his scanty ‘income;—and these |that when a rainy day shall come, or a more 
works he cannot do without, unless he is will- | advanced age shall overtake us, we can afford 
ing to rest in his present situation, alike igno-|to relax somewhat the intensity of our labor, 
rant and careless of what is going on in the | and live in a measure upon the industry of the 
world, ard the station he holds in its estima- | past. .How many of our most cistingnished 
tion. | lawyers, (and when we speak of them we draw 
Again it certainly is a part, and should be aj an instance from the most laborious and harrass- 
very interesting part of his duties, to visit com- | ing profession our country knows,) when they 
paratively often every family of his parish. [bare earned a reputation, can command almost 
ITe wishes to eome to every fireside as a fath-| any price for the mere expression of an opinion. 
er, ora brother,—to enter into all the Jitthe tri- |Our doctors, to take those who stand at the 
als and joys of the domestic circle that gathers) head of the profession, some of them command 
round every hearth stone of his parish. Nine jan annual income of $15,000 from professional 
times out of ten also, the duties incumbent up- | labors alone. And how many of our wealthiest 
on a school Committee, fall largely to the lot of | merchants retire from business comparatively 
the minister and it is not uncommon for some | early, upon their hundreds of thousands !—We 
eight or ten Behools to require his attention each) complain not of this state of things,—we re- 
some four or five times a year. Now these | joice at it,—we rejoice to see the enterprise 
families, and these school districts are, in the |and talent of our community richly rewarded. 
country towns, scattered over a tract seven six | Yet if we look at the situation of those who 
or eight square miles. How then is he to get | stand at the very head of the clerical profe:sion, 
about this tract of land, he is to trace over so ‘how many shall we find who can do anything 
much 2? Will yon compel him to walk ?—what} more than gain a bare subsistence for them- 
Q tax you put upon histime, But any one, you | selves and families from their professianal !a- 
say perhaps, would willingly lend his minister | ‘bor? The only pecuniary advantage that ari- 
a horse to tide a mile. Thus, then, you put | ses to them from the acquisition of the most 
upon his immediate neighbors the burden that | enviable reputation, is that it establishes them 
all should bear, besidae subjecting your pastor | more firmly in the situations they now occupy. 
to the embarrassment of continually asking a| The daily toils and midnight studies of the min- 
favor, He cannot keep a horse, he cannot hire, | ister are cheered it is trae by the reflection, 
both would exceed his limited income. Un-/that they are devoted to the performance of the 
willing to negiect his duty, he does walk, and | highest duties that fall to the lot of man,—that 
must consequently give his nights to study, | he is spending his strength for the good of his 
Saturday comes, and finds him exhausted and | fellow men, and to promote the cause of Christ. 
tired, and in some cases, unprepared for the | Yet he has not the strengthening thought to 
duties of the Sabbath ; the consequence is, he | encourage him, that he is gaining something 
must perform a weary journey on foot, of some | like a surety against this world’s ills and mis- 











dozen, sixteen, or twenty miles, on an ex-.) Foreman, that the future may bring with it ;— 

change. Bvery one asks why he walks so | acquiring the means of educating his offspring 

wach, The reason is plain and most forcible ss he would wish, and placing them in comfor- 

withal, | h he may have too much delicacy table situation ;—and of drawing around his 

+ oH F : — He tannot afford to ride, Find | domestic hearth stone, when age and idtirmity 
m his 


ive him the. shall come, and sickness prostrate his powers, 
means of hiring one, and he will ride, but won- | all those comforts and Juxuries which smooth 
der not that he does not ride, when you give | his path as he descends the hill of life, and 
him but barely enouvh to keep his clothes upon| throw a ray of contentment and happiness 
his back, end books upon his table! around the decrepitude of age. No, he must 
Compare again the nature and importance of/ expect still to labor on, and gain his last years 
the duties performed by the minister to every | subsistence with the same mental exertion, and 
family in his parish, with his compensation, the same physical labor as he did the first. 
Tis his high duty, and his greatest happi- | And, how often docs it happen, that, when the 
ness, to guide the thirsty soul to ‘springs that} most precious years of his time have been spent 
never dry.’ "Tis his to expound and illustrate | in these labors of love, he is thrown adrift upon 
and enforce the sublime troths of Christianity {the world by those among whom he has spent 
by every possible method—to speak to the heart, | his strength, to seek clsewhere a support for 
10 the feelings,—to the understanding—to the | his old age! A Layman. 
whole man, in the most powerful manner lan. 
guage admits of. Is there a doubting, a hesi- | 
tating friend in his flock, he must take him by | 
the hand, gently remove his doubts, kindly chide 
his faltering, and, with the tender solicitudce of 
a parent or brother, lead him from the dangers . 
and storms of scepticism to the home of confi- D. Tickner. Boston, 1835. 
dence and filial trust, Does ill feeling disturb | The nature of man is so constituted howey- 
the holy quiet of the domestic circle, or is the | ¢@T, as to demand something more, in express- 
bosom of the church harrassed and torn by the ion, than mnerely a manly and appropriate man- 
faults of its members, then is the peace-making | "er- Poetry, as the language of our sense 
spirit of the minister necessary to allay the do-! of beauty, exists in all forms of art, and espec- 
mestic strife, to calm the excited spirit nd |ially in an eloquent and impressive utterance. 
guide the erring heart. Does the afflicting The beautiful as well asthe useful, has its 
hand of providence lie heavy upon any mem. | claims, in the discipline and training of the 
bers of his flock,—has the stern hand of death, | mind to modes of speech. Many tones of the 
or the dispiriting one of sickness marred the | bunan voice have an independent beauty to 
happiness of a household of his care, oh how | the ear, aside from their purposes in connex- 
precious is the balm that is poured into the/ ion with thought and feeling. The organ of a 
grieving heart of the mourner, by the kind thing so wondrously beautiful, so noble, as the 
words of the minister,—how cheering the con- } soul of man, ought to be possessed of attributes 
solation given to the fainting spirit of the sick | of beauty and of grandeur. Under adequate 
one, as itcontends manfully against the disease | culture, it ought to be the most graceful of all 
that racks the frame, or faints as it approaches (the instruments of mental effect. It is sus- 
‘the dark valley of the shadow of death.’ In| ceptible of cultivation to an extent as yet in- 
such an hour, those only who have tried ther, | definite, It is the most pliant of all organs, if 
can truly say how precions are the kind offices | not indurated by neglect. 1 need not refer to 
of the faithful pastor. On the other hand, does | its power under the influence of the cultiva- 
the ean of prosperity brightly shine upon a fi- | tion it receives in the practice of music. Its | 
vored spot, then is the minister to give sancti-| highest effects,,in this department of art, are 
ty to its cheering ray, and teach the full heart! known to be, is some instances, néarly miracu- 
to rise in gratitude to the ‘Giver of all good |lous, But under the discipline of elocution it 
things.’ Is the early ardent love of youth to becomes a worthy exponent of the inward en- 
be crowned with all that can bless the human) ergy and grace which characterize the mental 
lot, and hands to be joined when hearts have! being. True, we see little of what it might 
long beat in unison, what a sacred joy is added | effect. But some of the commanding displays 
to that hour by the approving smile of the pas-|of dramatic utterance, give us a glimpse of 
tor! The fatherly blessing, the touching prayer| “hat a poetic culture in the art of elocution 
to the Father of love, and the kindest wishes| might effect for the young mind, if duly aided 
for the future, bless more than tongue can tell} dy appropriate training. A fair cultivation of 
the happiness of the bridal day. And when) all his active powers is the right of every hu- 
the fraits of that love are carried to the baptisinal | man being. Acquirements in theoretic knowl- 
font, ‘tis with the most sacred feelings of| edge may be very properly limited by various 
heavenly joy, that we place our babes beneath | considerations of utility. But the due exer- 
the blessing of the man of God. cise of a positive power, is a thing not to be 
These are but few in point of number, though! measured by so narrow arule. Why should 
among the most important perhaps of the duties | not every member of every domestic circle, be 
you daily, hourly expect at the house of your|capable of reading the sacred scriptures, at 
minister,—duties which require his undivided | least,—if no other book,—in an appropriate 
attention, and his whole time, duties too which | and impressive manner? Why should not ev- 
he cannot perform with a happy result either to| ery mother, in particular, possess the power of 
himself or his people, unless his mind is freed | adding the attractive charm of good reading to 
from the eating cares of poverty and the trou-| the delights of the evening circle at home ? 
bles necessarily attendant upon the exercise} The time spent in the practice of reading at 
of the most rigid economy. our humblest village schools, is eufficient for 
Compare again the pecuniary compensation | this purpose. At present we waste the time, 
awarded to the winister, with that conferred | and injure the habits of youth, by defective yet 
upon a like degree of talent and labor in the | laborious methods, which fail of attaiping their 
other walks of life. end. ie 
We should not be far from correct should we A proper training 9! the mind and voice, un- 
place the salaries of our country clergymen at| der the guidance of the art of elocution, how- 
from five to eight hundred dollars per annum.|ever, is not a detached and solitary process. 
But five hundred dollars is frequently riven for| It implies a wakeful interest ‘in all that sheds 
the discharge of duties like these enumerated | the sense of beauty over the soul, an open eye, 
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ELOCUTION. 


Extract from a Lecture on Elocution, introductory 
to a course of Readings and Recitations, delivered 
at the Temple, in the months of February and 
March—by William Russell. Published by W. 
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fand nt a quick fecling for nature and for art,— 
‘a heart accessible to poetry. And well were 
‘it for the character of our people, if sev- 
veral of the years now spent in the unproductive 
routine, and the lifeless forms of a mechanical 
and inadequate education, were occupied with 
the cultivation.of such influences. Why should 
‘even the peasant’s eye*be suffered to become 
dull to the aspect of nature? Why may not 
‘he also enjoy the refining culture of music, and 
| painting, and poetry?  Ilis bible is the purest 
jand most vivid of all the forms of poetry. May 
he not have his nature so cultivated as at least 
to enjoy this universal boon more worthily ? 

I need not dwell on the value of poetry, as 

enhanced by appropriate elocution, or on the ut- 
ter want of grace In tke prevalent style of school 
and college reading. No other result, than 
‘such as we now observe, can be derived from 
‘our present arrangement of education. The 
‘foundation of habit, to be laid aright, must be 
laid in childhood * A liberal allowance must 
‘he made, in the appropriation of time and 
exercise, for the acquisition of an accomplish- 
ment so effective in its influence on mind and 
character, 

* An encouraging evidence of increasing atten- 
‘tion to elocution has heen furnished, of late: years, 
in the fact of the teachers of our public schools hav- 

,ing attended a course of express instruction in this 
branch of teaching. This indication of improvement 
, becomes still more decisive, in the case of the in- 
| structresses of our primary schools, who are at pres- 
ent attending a similar course. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
FAST DAY. 


Mr Editor,.—The Proclamation for Fast was 
deferred so long, that some of the good people 
of the country began to fear, and perhaps some 
f the bad people began to hope, that the Gov- 
ernor and Council would appoint no fast for this 
vear. IT, for one, am glad to see another Pro- 
tlamation, and | trast that some few at least 
of the citizens of this Cowmonwealth will con- 
sent to regard the day in a manner becoming 
Christians, 

Why is it that so many are opposed to having 
1 day set apart for the special purpose of hu- 
utliation, fasting and prayer? Can any intel- 
‘iigent Christian think that we have no need of 
‘ngaging in such religious exercises? Asa 
‘ommunity, have we been so virtuous and holy, 
that we can find no cause for humiliation, fast- 
,ing and prayer ? 

‘ But many will spend the day in pleasure 
and sin, Much more sin will be committed on 
the fitth of April, because it is fast day. And 
‘since it has been so in seasons past, and will 
‘be so, let us have no fast? [ doubt the sound- 
iness of this reasoning. We will admit, that 
many will disregard the day, or make it a cay 
‘of mirth, recreation, and criminal pleasure ; 3 yet 
,may we not hope that many will employ the 
‘time in meditation, prayer, and worship? And 
_may not society, on the whole, be greatly be- 
‘ nefitted by the observance of the day? I trust 
‘ this will be the case. 

, The question has often occurred to me, How 
| has our annual fast been brought into such con- 
‘tempt? T[ have so:netimes thought the clergy 
/had unintentionally done much to produce this 
‘contempt themselves, Have they been careful 
(to devote the day to its specified and appropri- 

ate duties and exercises? Have not their fast 
| sermons often been fast sermons only in name ? 
| Do not many ministers devote this season to 
| the disenssion of subjects which have not a very 
|} close connexion with fasting ? Do not many 
| consider fast day as a day when they can intro- 
| duce almost any topic, if not plainly immoral ? 
| If we ground ovr prediction on the course 
that has been pursued by many in years past, 
| we might venture to say, that on the approach- 
ing fast day, designed profe®sedly as a day for 
| humiliation, fasting, and prayer, some will preach 
| Sermons on Astronomy, some on Phrenology,— 
/some, on Transcendentalism—some, on Popery 
| —some will discourse on the beauties and love- 
liness of Spring—some, against wearing mourn. 
ling when afflicted-—some, on education—some 
‘on the progress of the arts and sciences in our 
jcountry,—some on toleration—&c, &c. No 
| doubt, these will be learned and instructive dis- 
‘courses; but will they be appropriate? How 
(should we feel to hear a lent sermon on Christ- 
/mas day, or a Christmas sermon on Easter day ? 

When our clergy thus use the day, is it 
| strange, if many of their hearers take the hint— 
'that our fast is but a farce—a mockery? Is it 
‘to be wondered at that many are emboldened 
pen spend the day in the most worldly pleasures ? 

| If Christian teachers would be more scrupulous 
‘in making the exercises of the day appropriate 
| —if they would be careful to ‘stick to their 
text,’ and see that all the services, the hymns, 
the pravers, the lessons from Scriptures, the 
sermons, were all adapted to the solemn and 
important duties of the day, I must think, a 
larger nuinber would be drawn into the temples 
of God ; and those who disregarded the day, 
woald do it with less boldness. 

With what willingness and earnestness should 
the Christian Pastor, when countenanced and 
{encouraged by those in authority over us, em- 
‘brace the precious opportunity to defend and 
plead the cause of religion and holiness ! 

There are many reasons why we should de- 
vote one day of the year to acts of humiliation, 
fasting and prayer. Would it not be proper 
and profitable, on such a day, to speak of those 
sins which are sadly prevalent among vs—such 
,as, profane cursing and swearing —disregard of 
j the Sabbath—intemperance, &c.? If the re- 
livious exercises of the Gay were what they 
should be, we might reasonably hope they 
would exert a holy influence on thousands. 
The pride of many would be humbled—the 
worldly-ambition of many would be rebuked and 
checked. Some of the selfish would become 
more liberal—some of the intemperate would 
become sober, Some who used to treat reli- 
gion with ridicule and contempt, would in future 
treat it with reverence. Some who had been 
accustomed to spend the sabbath in labor and 
recreation, would learn to keep it holy to the 
Lord. Svme whose months in seasons past, 

were full of cursing and bitterness, would be 
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taught to fear God and keep his commandinents. 
Some who had lived, from year to year, prayer- | 
less and impenitent, would be led to break off, 
their sins by righteousness, 
Let every minister of religion consider, how 
much good he can do on that day——let him be 
careful to *sow the word; and trust in God 
that it will spring upand bear fruit. N. R. 











OR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
CONVERSION. NO. 1}. 


This is a subject which must always be in- 
teresting to Christians, both from its importance, 
and from the entirely discordant views, which 
have been entertai.ed concerning it by different 
denominations. I wish now to express feel. 
ings which, | believe, frequently arise in many 
minds, and which are often uttered, but far of- 
tener are stifled or unheeded. At intervals of 
five, or six, or more years, we hear of great ex- 
citements pervading churches and whole com- 
munities, and as Christians we wish to know 
whereunto these things tend. We wonder what 
is to be the result of the tremendous powers 
put in operation to work on minds and souls 
We are often amazed and bewildered by the 
fearful sounds, we hear issuing from churches 
and houses,—sounds now startling us like the 
shouts of redeemed snd glorified beings, unit- 
ing in a chorus of heaven-reaching songs, and 
new piercing our inmost hearts like the wail- | 
ings of beings, destined to an eternity of woe.) 
We cannot tell how these convulsions will end, ! 
whether in life or death to the subject of them. ; 
Then occasionally we see fruits of these sea- | 
sons of excitement in the reformation of many | 
whom society had regarded as reprobates and } 
outcasts, and we at the happy ; 
change. Ovr minds are perplexed ; if at times 
we fee] a Christian joy at results like these, at 
other times we fear that we are but beholding | 
unholy and unauthorized doings, We torn to; 
our Bibles to find, if we can, some direction or | 


feel rejoiced 


example to which we can trace these wonder. | 
ful doings, but in them, a!l is so calm and un. | 
fanatical, that our search is vain. We think of | 
our Savior in the different scenes of his event. | 
ful life, and we can recall nothing at all akin to | 
the feverish bustle and tumult raging around us. 
him | 
walking calmly over its waves, extending his | 
ever ready arin to save his sinking disciple ; we 
think of him retiring to a secret place, tu pour | 
before his Father his sou! in prayer ; we behold | 
him stilling the waves of the stormy sea, and | 
the more dreadful waves of passion and ambi- | 
tion in his followers ; we see him stopping the | 
funeral procession and gently restoring to the | 
weeping mother her dead son, alive again, and 
finally we go with him to Calvary, and hear 
from his lips the few touching words of love to 
his mother and disciple, and we return from the 
contemplation saddened and solemnized. We | 
cannot help thinking how unlike is all this to | 
the noisy excitement we so often hear, 

And when we think over the precepts and 
spirit of our religion, we in vain seek for any 
thing countenancing the wild scenes, which 
have caused us so much perplexity and pain. 
Every where love stands out from the Divine | 
Book, love to God, and love to man. Love is 
one of the last words of the Savior, and of the | 
beloved John. And he who was ready to be | 
offered up, having fonght the good fight, and | 
kept the faith, speaks in the most tender and | 
affecting tones, in his intercession for the loved | 
convert, as the aged Paul, the prisoner of Jesus 
Christ. And our thoughts recur to good men | 
of different ages, to the spiritual Fenelon, who | 
lived while on earth in a heaven of love, and to | 
Buckminster, sé unlike the vioient, tumultuous | 
beings around us; and then we think of men 
who like Payson seem to live in excitement,and 
we are again perplexed. What shall we say ? | 
That a religion of excitement is not Christian, | 
is not rational, is in fine no religion at all ?| 
We cannot say this, for we are at once confut- 
ed by many holy men who rise up in our minds 
from all past times. Shall we say there can be 
no religion without overwhelming excitement ? 
No, for Jesus and his followers, Pau! and John 
speak to us a different language. 

If we will consider a little, with what views 
the system of religious excitement is connected 
and from which it springs, we shall receive 
some aid in removimg our perplexiny. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, the most unfathomable 
of ull mysteries, the doctrine of election, of to- 
tal depravity and of the atoning efficacy of the 
blood of Christ, these are at the foundatian of 
the religious system of excitement. 
naturally does the belief in sudden conversions, 
and an entire, instantaneous change of heart 
grow out of these doctrines, In the first place 
we have a mystery, the contemplation of which 
only bewilders the human understanding, and 
warts it to stop its searchings into the unfath- 
o:nable, and in faith to adore; next we have a 
doctrine, which, must paralyze the soul and 
compel it to yield itself in blindness to a power, 
whose will is and has been unalterably fixed 
from the ages of Eternity; then a doctrine 
which teaches the soul to look upon itself as 
the vilest creature in the universe, as an ob- 
ject of aversion to its Creator, wholly prone to 
all evil, and wholly disinclined to all good, ¢ lov- 
ing all that is hateful, and hating all that is 
lovely ;’ and lastly we have a means of reconcil-. 
ing an offended God to his fellow creutures, 
which appears entirely disconnected in itself 
with all efforts of these creatures to regain the 
lost favor, Is it wonderful, that from such views 
and doctrines,a system of religion should spring, 
which is so entirely at variance in its workings 
with the operations of the human soul? To 
form a single good habit, or overcome a single 
evil one is thought an arduous work, and one 
which requires years of trial and sirnggle, but 
here we have a whole character thrown aside, 
as one would throw a filthy garment, and an 
entirely new character assumed, all pure and 
lovely, in the course of a few hours spent in de- 
sotion. 

We would not say that all persons, who hold 
the doctrines we have specified, are believers 
in this religion of impulse, for we think that 
many sincere Calvinists are entirely opposed to 
any method which makes a spirit of religion by 
exciting the fears, or startling the imagination, 
Neither do we believe that a person who has 
become religious through excitement must nec- 
essarily believe in the above mentioned doc- 
trine, for we think that very many, who thus 
become religious, know nothing more of doc- 
trines than that they may chance to have gath- 
ered up since the time of their conversion. 
Before their change they knew not and car d 
not to know what different denominations be- 
ijeve, and after their conversion they believe 
what they hear at the church, in which they 
avere awakened from their sleep of sin. 

: H. H. J. 
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. I contend in most instances will not, have syin 
FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. ss " 
/pathy with the Jengthy prayers of the public 
MR CROSSE’S NEW INSECTS. iminister. It is only in his closet, ‘alone save 
The alleged recent diseaveries of Mr Crosse, in the presence of his'God? that he can pour 
referred to in a late number of the Register, , out his sou) in the fulness of devotion, It is 
seein to have occasioned wuch excitement in| presumptuous, it is idle, for the clergyman to 
the philosophical and religious world, and no/| lengthen out his prayers, laying petition upon 
little alarm to some serious minds. The infidel | petition, confession upon confession, praises 
bails it with joy as promising to unfold the se- upon praises, on the public altar, in the vain 
crets of nature, to show the cauae of all things, | hope of meeting each individual case. 
and disprove the existence of a Supreme Crea- | It is absolutely wrong, to pray with that 
ting Power. The timid Christian trembles lest} minuteness (not 10 say that repetition,) which 
the stability of his path should be shaken, and | issocommon in our churches, It freezes one’s 
scepticism find a new and more substantial | devotional spirit, instead of giving it vent. It 
founda:ien for the temple of Atheism, Why |nfits the mind for the remaining services. 
should this be so? Is there any reason, ad- | Every lengthy prayer connects one tore un- 
mitting all the facts alleged to be true, for such | pleasant association with public worship. It 1s 
excessive joy on the one side, or fear on the ; not uncommon for people to absent theinselves 
other? Such conduct argues a distrust of God | from church to avoid the long devotions of some 
and of Revelation. There is a lurking scepti-{noled minister, Some persons sleep in prayer 
cism even in some professing Christians, which | time. Not a few sit-—more are restless, and 
seems to doubt whether after all our faith can! about one half of the congregation are fairly 
stand the test of scientific investigation. For tired ont. 
this reason, some incontrovertible facts, which | 
do not seem to square with their own interpre- eg of prayer, (as towards the latter end of 





tation of Scripture and preconceived opinions, | this service, the writer sometimes does, and 
are rejected as heretical and dangerous, As never in vain for sympathy.) and mark the |list- 
Science interrogates Nature more and more ‘lessness and inattention which prevail, tney 
closely, they dread Jest she should answer,— | would learn a lesson, by which wise men would 
‘ There is no God" | profit. Could they hear the remarks of com- 
Now this ought not to be. Such a sceptical | mendation, when a clergyman officiates whose 
disposition is equally criminal and foolish. Jf| prayers are within the bounds of reason, that 
there is a valid ‘reason for the faith thy is in | event would not be so rare. 
us,’ the closer it is investigated, the more con. | [ make these remarks, Mr Editor, in all 
vincing will be the proof of its truth. ‘The | charity and kindness. TIT feel that the clergy 
Christian should possess a faith in his religion | are glad to receive * hints even from an humble 
so strong and vital, as to lead him to encour- source ; the smallest favors being gratefully 
age al] research, and rejoice in every discovery. | acknowledged.’ 
Science has ever heen the handmaid of Relig-| [I doubt not their sincerity. I question not 
ion, and every triumph has but added new proof | the purity of their intentions, But fT must say 
of the existence of an all-creating, all-wise, and | —and this shall be the ‘conelusion of the 
beneficent God, he infidel school of the | Whole matter’—that pnblic prayers exceeding 
French Revolution chanted [o Peans to Rea- | in length five, or at the outside ten minutes, 
son and Science, and celebrated their triumph | te unreasonable, and that when they reach 
over the supposed funeral pyre of Religion, yet | fifteen, (the more common length) or twenty, 
pheenix like she has risen with renewed strength | (Not 4 rare occurrence) they trespass upon the 


Could clergymen look at their audiences in | 


and glory, and, enthroned on the ruins of their 
vain Philosophy, sits proudly the acknowledged 
guardian spirit of * La jeune France. Why 
should our faith, thus strengthened by experi- 
ence, desert us now? When Galileo proclaim- 
ed that the earth moved around the sun, he was } 
imprisoned as an Infidel! Did not the Scrip- 
tures assert the very contrary? And yet so 
glorious and convincing are the evidences which 
his system affords, that it has been as truly es 
beautifully said,—* an undevont Astronomer is | 
mad!) When Baron D’Holbach first noticed | 
animaleule in putrescent flesh and vegetable | 


matter, he foolishly imagined that he had dis- | 
covered the secret of Creation, “This was the | 
jubilee of Atheisn, Vain delusion, and vain- | 
er dreams! Their labors only served to open | 
a new world to the eye and svul of Christian | 
faith. And so too with Geology, at first sup- 

posed to disprove or render doubtful the Mosa- | 
ic account of the Creation of the world. Lat- | 
er and more thorough researches have only con- 
firmed its truth to an unexpected extent, so 

that even the infidel is compelled to silence, if 
he does not * believe and tremble.’ 

Now what is the amount of this alleged dis- 
covery of Mr Crosse? A current of electric 
fluid is made to pass over certain metallic plates 
immersed in certain acids, and after a few days 
living animals appear! And the same experi- | 
ment has been successfnl upon flint and calea- 
reous rock. This, if trae, is indeed most won- 
derful, but what dyes it all prove? That this 
is creation? Or that it even furnishes a sin- 
gle new clue to the mysteries of creation ? 
Certainly not. There is no inore evidence of 
creative po ver here than in the case of the Ba- 
ron D’Holbach’s animaleule. Vitality and 
growth were in both instances quickened, but 
do they not equally imply previous existence, 
and require a ‘Great first Cause?” To my 
mind it only unfolds a new world of wonders, 
and new proofs of Deity. 

The microscope shows us that matter is fill- 
ed with living beings invisible to the naked 
eye. As art has made these instruments more | 
perfect, myriads of creatures still more minute | 
have been presented to our view, and yet no 
limit to life has been discovered, How won- | 
derful are the secrets of creation! How infi- | 
nite the love and the power of its Creator! , 
Life is every where, and needs but the quick- | 
ening influence of God or his agents to burst | 
into visible existence. The sun acted upon | 
Baron D’Holbach’s animalculae, and they grew | 
and became perceptible to the eye. A far! 
more powerful agent—the electric Avid—acts | 

} 











upon the more minute germs of life existing in 
all things, and straightway they live and move 
and have a being! The power of this fluid 
in quickening growth is slmost incredible. But 
recently a wager was laid in Europe by a gar- 
dener that he conld grow a salad, while the | 
cook was preparing and cooking a leg of mut- 
ton, and he won it! A current of electricity 
was made to pass over the growing salad, and 
so quickened vegetation that wonderful as it 
may seem, the experiment was successful ! 

All these cases seem to me very similar in 
their nature. Neitherof them, if rightly view- 
ed, affords any evidence, or even explanation of 
creating power. Life from being invisible, be- 
comes perceptible. The agent acts upom the 
germ already created, and svisible existence is 
produced, but it does not and. cannot create. 
‘The boundaries of Nature are enlarged, indeed, 
and her creatures multiplied, but this should 
Jead us to bow with deeper reverence and af- 
fection before the mysteries of Providence, 
It should inspire in os a more trusting faith 
that we and all things are the work of God’s 
hands, and that the oracles of Nature when 
rightly interpreted will only proclaim more 
clearly his existence and his attributes. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor.—It is a very common remark, 
and one which it cannot harm‘ whom it may 
concern’ to know, that our clergy make too 
long prayers. This remark, however, is not so 
common as it would be, were it not that people 
are afraid to murmur aloud on such a delicate 
subject, lest peradzenture, a charge of irrever- 
ence, or lack of piety be preferred against 
chem, 

Having no such fear before my eyes, Mr 
Evitor, [ venture to repeat this complaint. 
Nay, nore, | venture to defend my fellow Chris- 
hians, not to say fellow sufferers, against the 
charge alluded to, , 

I do not think it shows a want of revererce 
or piety, to complain of the eyil in question. 
‘owever attuned to devotion may be a man’s 
aind, though his soul may pant for communion 
vith the great Invisible, and though his great- 

st delight may be in prayer, he may not, and 


| saturation, simply this allotment, no more, and 


time and patience of almost every 





LayMAN, 
Boston, March 22, 1838. 


CARLYLEIANA. 

DUELS. 
‘With respect to duels, indeed, 1 have my | 
own ideas. Few things, in this so surprising | 
world, strike me with more surprise. Two | 
little visual spectra of men, hovering with in- 
secure enough cohesion in the midst of the | 
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UnraruomaBie, and to dissolve therein, at | 
| 


any rate, very soun,—make pause at the dis- | 
tance of twelve paces asunder; whirl round | 
and simultaneously, by the cunningest mechan. | 
ism, explode one another into dissolution ; and | 
off-hand, become air, and non-extant! Deree | 
on it (verdamml!) the little spitfires!—Nay, I | 
think, with old Hogo von Trimberg: ‘God | 
must needs laugh outright, could such a thing | 
be, to see his wondrous mannikins here below.’ 


ORIGIN OF EVIL. 

‘A vain interminable controversy,’ touching 
what is at present called Origin of Evil, or 
some such thing, arises in every soul, since the | 
beginning of the world; and in every soul, | 
that would pass from idle suffering into actual 
endeavoring, must first be put an end to.. The | 
most, in our time, have to go content with a; 
simple, incomplete enough suppressive of this 
controversy ; to a few some solution of it is in- | 
diepensable. The anthentic Church-Catechisim | 
of onr present century has not yet fallen into | 
my hands ; meanwhile, for my own private be- | 
hoof, I attempt to elucidate the matter so: 
Man’s unhappiness, as | construe, comes of his 
greatness; it is because there is an Infinite in | 
him, which with ali his canning he cannot quite 
bury under the Finite. Will the whole finance- | 
ininisters and upholsterers and confectioners of | 
modern Europe undertake, in joint-stock comme | 
pany, to make one shoeblack happy ? They | 
cannot accomplish it above an hour or two;) 
for the shoeblack also has a soul quite other | 
than his stomach; and would require, if yeu | 
consider it, for his permanent satisfaction and 


| 
| 
| 


no lese: God's infinite universe altogether to him 
self, therein to enjoy infinitely, and fill every 
wish as fast as it rose, Oceans of Hochheimer, 
a throat like that of Ophiuchus! speak not of 
them ; to the infinite shoeblack they are as no- 
thing. No sooner is your ocean filled, than he 
grumbles that it might have been of better vin- 
tage. ‘Try him with half of a universe, of an | 
omnipotence, he sets to quarrelling with the 
proprietor of the other naif, and declares him- 
self the most maltreated of men.— Always there 
is a black spot in our sunshine; it is even, as 
I said, the shadow of ourselves, 

‘But the whim we have of happiness is 
somewhat thus: By certain valuations, and 
averages, of our own striking, we come upon 
some sort of avérage terrestrial lot; this we 
fancy belongs to us by nature, and of indefeas- 
ible right, It is simple payment of our wages, 
of our deserts; requires neither thanks nor 
complaint; only such overplus as there may be, 
do we account happiness; any deficit, again, is 
misery. Now consider that we make the valu- 
ition of our own deserts ourselves, and what a 
fund of self-conceit there is in each of us,—de 
yon wonder that the balance should so often 
dip the wrong way, and many a blockhead cry: 
See there, what a payment! was ever worthy 
gentleman so used ?—-I tell thee, blocknead, it 
all comes of thy vanity ; of what thou /anciest 
those same deserts of thine to be. Fancy that 
thou deservest to be hanged (as is most likely) 
thou wilt feel it happiness to be only shot ; 
fancy that thou deservest to be hanged in a 
hair-halter, it will be a luxury to die in hemp. 

‘So true is it, what I then said, that the frac- 
tion of life can be increased in value, not so much 
by increasing your numerator, as by lessening 
your denominator. Nay, unless my algebra 
deceive me, unity itself divided by zero will 
give infinity. Make thy claim of wages a zero, 
then; thou hast the world under thy feet. 
Well did the wisest of our time write: ‘It is 
only with renunciation (Entsagen) that lite, 
properly speaking, can be said to begin.’ 

‘1 asked myself: What is this that, ever 
since earliest years, thou hast been fretting and 
fuming, and lamenting and self-tormenting, on 
account of 2? Say it ina word; is it not be- 
cause thou art nut HAPPY? Because the Tnovu 
(sweet gentleman) is not sufficiently honored, 
nourished, soft-bedded, and lovmgly cared for? 
Foolish soul! What Act of Legislature was 
there that thou shouldst be happy? A little 
while ago thou hadst no right to be at all. 
What if thou wert born and predestined not to 
be happy, but to be unhappy? Art thou noth- 
ing other than a vulture, then, that  fliest 
through the universe, seeking after somewhat 








to eat; and shrieking dolefully because carrion 
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enovgh is net given thee? Close thy Byron; 
open thy Goethe,’ d 
. * es leuchtet mir cin, | see a glimpse of it!’ 


‘there is in man 1 Hieuer than love of happi- | 


ness ; he can do without happiness, and instead 
thereof find blessedness! Was it not to preach 
forth this same Hignenr that saves and martyrs, 
the poet and the priest, in ail times, have spo- 
ken and suffered ; bearing testimony, through 
life and through death, of the godlike that is in 
man, and how in the godlike only has he 
strength and freedom? Which God-inspired 
doctrine art thou too honored to »e taught; O 
heavens! aml broken with manifold merciful 
afflictions, even till thou become contrite, and 
learnit! Qthank thy destiny for these ; thank- 
fully bear what yet remain; thou hadst need 
of them; the self in thee needed to be annihil- 
ated, By benignant fever-paroxysms is Jife 
rooting out the deep-seated chronic disease, 
and triumphs over death. On the roaring bil- 
Jows of time, thou art not engulfed, but borne 
aloft into the azure of eternity, Love not plea- 
sure; love God. This is the Evrriastine 
Yra, wherein all contradiction is solved; 
wherein whoso walks and works, it is well with 
him,’ 
TOOLS FOR GREAT AND GOOD WORKS. 

Tools? Thou hast no tools? Why, there 
is net a man, or a thing, now alive, but has 
tools. ~The basest of created animalcules, the 
spider itself, hae a spinning-jenny, and warp- 
ing-mill, and power-loom, within its head ; the 
stupidest of oysters has a Papin’s digester, with 
stene-and-lime house to hold itin ; every being 
that can live can do something ; this let him do. 
—Tools ? Hast thou not a brain, furnished, 
furnishable with some glimmerings of light; 
and three fingers to hold a pen withal? Nev- 
er. since Aaron’s rod went out of practice, or 
even before it, was there such a wonder- 
working tool; great as any recorded miracles 
have been performed by pens, For strangely 
in this so solid-seeming world, which neverthe- 
less is in continual, restless flu, it is appointed 
that sound, to appearance the most fleeting, 
should be the most continuing of all things. 
The Worp is well said to be omnipotent in 
this world; man, thereby divine, can create as 
by a Fiat. Awake, arise! Speak forth what 
is in thee; what God has given thee; what 
the Devil shall not take away. Higher task 
than that of priesthood was allotted to no man; 
wert thou but the meanest in that sacred hier- 
afchy, is it not honor enough therein to spend 
and be spent ? 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
JOHN WOOLMAN. No.1, 


Whoever has read Charles ’ Lamb's lively 


and entertaining Essays of Elia must remein. | 


ber one description of ‘A Quaker’s Meeting ? 


aud perhaps such reader also remembers the in- | 


junction, * Get the writings of ‘John Woolman 
by heart; and love the early Quakers.’ 


man. Quaker literature, notwithstanding some 
lessens of pure love and pure wisdom that it 
teaches, makes no figure in the world—Wool- 
man’s pame does not appear in our book cata- 
logues, and one must !ook in yain for the sin- 
gle volume in which his holy and exalted spir- 
it yet speaks, in the proud collections which | 
taste and learnicg have accumulated—yet he | 
was a man before his age in his notions of hu- | 
manity, and in foresight of the retributions 
which its violations bring down upon those | 
that ignorantly transgress. Christian readers, | 
free from the prejudices of sect, must take | 
pleasure in the contemplation of such a man | 
ag John Woolman; and because he drew his 
principles from the fountain of Christianity, and 
left his example to ‘followers of the Nazarene?’ 
because his virtue was unadulturate as his mod- 
el, and his holy counsels little known to many 
of those who labor for perfection, it is be- 
lieved that some notice of him will be accepta- | 
ble and edifying to the readers of the Register. 
The character of Woolman cannot be render. | 
ed more lovely than in the simple ¢ testi.aony,’ 
which records it for the benefit of the religious | 
society to which he belonged, and in the auto- | 

a . ‘ 0 | 
biography that forms the chief portion of those 
writings which Charles Lamb commended to | 
‘get by heart,’ 

The following is the * Testimony of the Monthly } 
Meeting of Friends, held in Burlington, (New Jer- 
sey,) the first day of the eighth month, in the year | 
of our Lord 1774, concerning our esteemed friend 
John Woolman, deceased. He was born in North- 
ampton,in the County of Burlington, and province 
West-Jersey, in the eighth month (August) 1720, of 
religious parents, who instructed him early in the 
principles of the Christian religion, as professed by 
the people called Quakers; which he esteemed a 
blessing to him even in his younger years; tending 
to preserve him from the infection of wicked children. 
But through the workings of the enemy and levity 
incident to youth, he frequently deviated from those 
parental precepts, by which he laid a renewed foun- 
dation for repentance that was finally succeeded by 
a godly sorrow not to be repented of; and so became 
acquainted with that sanctifying power which quali- 
fies for true gospel ministry, into which he was call- 
ed about the twenty-second year of his age; and by 
a faithful use of the talents committed to him, he ex- 
perienced an increase, until he arrived to the state 
of a father, capable of dividing the work aright to 
the different states he ministered unto; dispensing 
milk to babes, and meat to those of riper years. * * 
** * He was a loving husband, a tender father and 
very humane to every part of the creation under his 
care. 

* His concern for the poor and those in aMiction was 
evident by his visits to them, whom he frequently 
relieved by his assistance and charity. i'e was for 
many years deeply exercised on accoznt of the poor 
enslaved Africans; whose cause as he mentioned, lay 
almost continually upon him; and, to obtain the lib- 
erty of those captives, he labored, both in public, and in 
private, and was favored to see his endeavors crown- 
ed with considerable success. He was particularly 
desirous that Friends should not be instrumental to 
lay burdens on this oppressed people, but remember 
the days of suffering from which they had been prov- 
identially delivered ; that if times of trouble should 
return, ne injustice to these in slavery might rise in 
judgment against us, but being clear, we might on 
sueh eccasions address the Almighty with a degree 
of confidence for his interposition and relief; being 
particularly careful as to himself, not to countenance 
slavery by the use of those conveniences ol life 
which are furnished by their labor. 

‘ He was desirous to have his own, and the mind 
of others, redeemed from the pleasures and immoder- 
ate profits of this workl, and to fix them on those 
joys that fade not away ; his principal care being at- 
ter a life of purity, endeavoring to avoic not only the 
grosser pellutions, but those also which, appearing in 
a more refined dress, are not sufficiently guarded 
against by some well-disposed people. In the latter 
part of his life he was remarkable for the simplicity 
of his dress, and as much as possible avoided the use 
of plate, costly furniture, and feasting ; thereby en- 
deavoring to become an example of temperance and 
self-denial, which he believed himsclf called unto ; 
and was favored with peace therein, although it car- 
ried the appearance of great austerity in the view of 
some. He was very moderate in his charges in the 
way of business, and in his desires after gain; and 
though a man of industry, avoided and strove much 
to lead others out of extreme labor and anxiousness 
after perishable things, being desirous that the 
strength of our bodies might not be spent in procur- 
ing things unprofitable, and that we might use mod- 
eration and kindness to brute animals under our 


It is | 
not easy to find these writings of John Wool- | 


| some obscure works of his sect, but like Socra- | 


tracts from his writings will be offered to the 
} readers of this paper, by one who cordially 


by no means abuse them; that the gifts of Provi- 
dence should be thankfully received and applied to 
the uses they were designed for. 

* He severabtimes opened a school at Mount Holly 
for the instruction of poor Friends’ children and oth- 
ers.—His love and care for rising youth was truly 
great, commending to parents, and those who have 
the charge of them to clioose conscientivus and pious 
tutors; saying, ‘It isa lovely sight to behold inno- 
cent children,’ and that, ‘to labor for their help against 
that which would mar the beauty of their minds, isa 
debt we owe them.” His ministry was sound, very 
deep and penetrating.” ’ 

The document from which the preceding 
character of Woolman is taken somewhat ain- 
plifies the representation of the pure ministry of 
this trne preacher of righteousness. ‘To have 
indicated its peculiar traits is perhaps sufficient 
for ourlimits, ltisadded that all he taught evine- 
ed the sincerest regard for ‘truth ;? the great- 
est ‘tenderness,’ and ‘Christian forbearance’ 
towards offenders; and untired perseverance 
in well-doing. Nor were his services more 
than his affections confined within narrow 
bounds. Woolman not only preached in pub- 
lic in New Jersey, and the neighboring provin- 
ces, but he extended his travels to Carvlina in 
the South, and to Massachusetts in the North, 
—every where teaching the principles and 
practice which his loving and humble soul drew 
from the word of God. [none place he says 
that in him the ‘promise of the Most High was 
revived ;—*] wil] gather all nations and tongues 
and they shal] come and see my glory,’ and 
then he felt that he was called to the blessed 
work of turning men from the error of their way, 
and persuading them to accept of the gospel 
terms of salvation.—‘ The sufferings of Christ, 
and his tasting death for every man,’ says this 
good man, ‘and the travels, sufferings, and 
martyrdoms of the aposties, and of the prisi- 
tive Christians, in laboring for the conversion 
of the Gentiles, were livingly revived in me; 





and according to the measure of strength affori- 
ed, I labored in tenderness of spirit being deep- 
ly affected, amongst them.’ 

The generous sympathies ef Woolman were 
not limited to his own country. In the twelfth 
month, (December) 1771, he acquainted the 
| Friends’ meeting at Mount Holly, to which be 
| particularly belonged, that ‘he found his mind 
|drawn towards a religious visit to Friends in 








} 


| England, varticularly in Yorkshire,’ and in the 


| beginning of 1772 he received the necessary 
| credentials from his own meeting, and ‘ minis- 
| ters and elders’ at Philadelphia, to enable him 
|) to make his intended visit. 

Woolman’s passage to England was safely 
/accomplished, and he arrived in Londen in the | 
| month of June. During the short period that 
| he survived, he preached among friends in Eng- 
_land, and we are informed that ‘his services 
| were acceptable and edifying.’ Joho Woolman 
died in the city of York, of small-pox, in August 
1785, and was interred there in the Friends’ 
burying ground, The last days of his useful, 





happy, and heavenly life were passed in the 


| house of Thomas Priestman, one of the society 
of Friends, and in the prospect of death, this | 


faithful believer declared himself to be ‘resign- 
ed—havineg no will for life or death.’ 
The value and beauty of his preaching may | 


easily be proved by what remains of his dis- 
| courses, which are preserved in the book of his | 
| life and travels 


Johnson said it would be cu- 
rious to read a book written by a man who bad 
never scena bovk. John Woolman’s book is rot | 


| 
exactly such aone, Ie had seen one book and | 





| studied it intimately, but he knew little of oth- | 


er books,—he scarcely refers to any except | 


| 


tes he drew his conclusions from the soul of | 
man—from himself, from the world of his fel- 


| low creatures—from their universal feelings, 


wants, and rights ; and then he studied the har- | 
mony of God’s revealed will with the nature of | 
man, and inferred his duties and habits from the | 
human nature, and the moral attributes of our 
heavenly Father. Ata future time some ex- 


unites with Charles Lamb in love and venera- 
tion for ‘the early Quakers.’ and not less for 
many in this day, their excellent successors. 
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HARD NAMES FROM HOLY LIPS. 


We have often wondered by the authority of 
what Gospel, or of what Creed, those who call 
themselves disciples of Jesus, and teachers and 
models of Christian morality, can justify and 
excuse themselves in the application of harsh, 
unmannerly, and unchristianly-epithets to other 
professing Christians, whose views of certain 
formularies of doctrine differ from their own. 
Is it possible that they can thirk, by so doing, 
to honor the cause of the meck and unreviling 
Savior, to adorn the profession of Godliness, or 
to commend themselves tu the consciences and 
Is it 
possible that they can be so blind as not per- 


good opinion cf the generality of men ? 


ceive that all unjust and undue severity of de- 
nunciation, and acrimony of language, that is 
aimed at a brother’s character, must inevitably 
recoil upon their own pates? Do they not 
know that every abusive and slanderous epithet 
maims the tongue that coins it, and stains the 
lips that give it utterance? Do they not know 
that the real venom of the shaft of malice and 
uncharitableness abides in the conscience of 
him who hurls it at his neighbor's head? Do 
they think that the Father of mankind stands 
in need of such vile instruments to build up his 
kingdom, and calls them to employ such unman- 
nerly devices in the sacred office? Do they 
think that the best foundation of their own 
church is that which is laid upon the wrecks of 
others ; or that the wine of their own chalice 
cannot have a sweet relish unless the ‘cup of 
blessings’ is refused to their neighbors, or those 
neighbors are accused of drinking the ‘ Cup of 
Devils, when they sit around the Table of Je- 
sus? What then shall we say to the subjoined 
Circular, which was written by Rev, Tertius 
S. Cuark, of Stockbridge, as we understand, 
for the purpose of aiding a certain Christian 
Brother of his in undermining and ruining the 
Unitarian Church in Deerfield, 


We wili only premise, that we received it 
from a venerable and widely esteemed Clergy- 











care, to prize the use of them as a great favor, and 


man—whose bodily vision is darkened, but in 
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whose tind the celestial light shines—accom. 
panied by the following note. 


Deerfield, March 22, 1838, 

Dear Sir,—the foliowing Cirenlar Letter of 
recommendation was received by a gentleman 
in this town from a friend in Stockbridge. The 
facts in the case are, that a number of the Uni- 
tarian Society in this town have seceded, and 
are now endeavoring to procure funds to erect 
a house of worship, We submit the letter to 
you, being very desirous that it may be pub- 
lished, with such comments as you may think 
proper. Your obedient servant, 


CIRCULAR. 
Stockbridge, Feb. 28th, 1838, 
To whom it may concern: 

Having resided for several years in South 
Deerfield, | can and do most cheerfully recom- 
mend the enterprise, in which Mr Henry Hoyt 
is engaged, to the patronage and prayers of the 
friends of the Redeemer. 

All, who are familiar with the genius an) 
fruits of Unitarianism, can give it no better 
name than that of baptized infidelity. It is not 
the religion to restrain the deep depravity of 
the heart; much less to create a clean heart 
and renew a right spirit. 

In the ancient town of Deerfield it has had 
nearly twenty five years to bring its fruits to 
maturity; the resn|t is that it has closed the 
doors of every social prayer meeting, destroyed 
nearly every family altar, frittered away every 
important doctrine of the Bible, and interposed 
the feeblest barriers to the progress of intem- 
perance and irreligion. 

In this state of things. a few in that place, 
who had sighed and cried over these abomina- 
tions, have within two or three years been or- 
ganized into a society with evangelical princi- 
ples, and God has signally smiled on their en- 
terprise, and encovraged them to hope that He 
will speedily turn again the captivity of Zion. 
But they have no house of worship, no ability 
among themselyes to erect one. Hence the 
reason of their present appeal to the churches 
for aid. Shall they appeal in vain? Will not 
the strong support the weak? They will. The 
sympathy and pecuniary aid, which have alrea- 
dy been given, wherever the enterprise has 
been presented, render it morally certain, that 
the requisite sum of money for the purpose of 
the agency, wi)] soon be collected. 

That the grest head of the Church will dis- 
pose the Christians of this county to succor 
their feeble brethren in Deerfield, is the earnest 
prayer of the subscriber. 

Tertius 8S. Crark. 
Pastor of the Church in Stockbridge. 

Bartizep Inrinetity? May God forgive 
the blasphemy, as we forgive and pity the un- 
charitableness of these slanderous words ! 

I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth; and in Jesus 
Christ his only begotten Son, the Lord and Re- 
deemer of man. I believe in the renewing, sanc- 
tifying, and comforting Spirit. I receive the 
Holy Bible as the revealed word of God, and the 
rule of human faith and practice. And I ear- 
nesily look for and confidently expect Everlast. 
ing Life. ‘This is the creed which the minister 
of Stockbridge, publicly denounces as Infidelity. 
We heartily commend him to oll the satisfac- 
tion which he can obtain from having delibere 
ately and solemnly circulated such a definition 
of Unbelief (thereby defaming the holy name 
hy which we are called, and confounding what 
is of God, with what is of Beelzebub) to say 
nothing of the pleasant reflection of having 
wounded to the quick, the minds of many ex- 
cellent men in his vicinity, and cast an igno- 
minions stigma upon many thousand of the 
most exemplary and holy men, women; and 
children in our Commonwealth. 


A STAR IN THE EAST. 

The town of Honiton (Me.) is situated partly 
on the disputed territory.. About thirty years 
ago, a respectable inhabitant of New Salem, by 
the name of Houlton, removed to that distant 
spot and pitched his tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness, Since that period the place has been 
continually increasing, mostly by emigration 
from New Salem, until it now numbers from 
400 to 500 inhabitants, 

The majority of the people, and the most 
respectable, are Unitarians. ‘They have lately 
built a very neat and substantial House of wor- 
ship, which is the only Church (in the State) 
within 50 or 60 miles. 

Mr Warding, the Pastor of the Church in 
New Salem, has recently visited Houlton, for 
the purpose of dedicating the new M eting 
House. He preached for 8 Sundays to a con- 
The 
He anmitted 
5 to the Church, an‘! baptized 17 children. 


gregation of about 200 attentive hearers, 


number of Communicants is 30. 


We inost cordially sympathize with this de- 
yoted band of our Brethren in the wilderness ; 
and congratulate them upon the erection of 
their Church and their happy prospects. We 
hepe they will soon have a faithful and able 
minister to break to them the Bread of Life. 

The following account of the Dedication has 
been communicated. 

DEDICATION AT HOULTON, ME. 

On Wedoesday, the 3ist of January, 
new Unitarian Church recently built by 
people of Houlton, (Me.) was dedicated to 
service of God. 

Rev. Mr Fleming, of Riehmond, Province of 
New Brunswick, of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, offered the introductory prayer and read 
judicions selections from the Holy Scriptures ; 
and, at the close of the services, made a very 
appropriate address to the audience on the occa 
sion so deeply interesting and new in that part 
of the country. 

Rev. Mr Harding, of New Salem (Mass.) of 
the Unitarian denomination, offered the dedica- 
tory prayer, and preached from Leviticus xix. 
chap, 30th verse. * Ye shall keep my Sabbaths, 
aud reverence my sanctuary.” The leading 
object of the discourse was to point out the 
design of religious institutions, and illustrate 
their beneficial effects upon the morals of the 
community, and their tendency to promote the 
present and future happiness of man. 

The singing was very suitable to the occa- 
sion, and performed with much animation and 
good taste. 

All the services were appropriate and highly 
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interesting, as evinced by the undivided atten- 
tion of a numerous audience. 

This Church is the first erected in that part 
of our country within the distance of fifty or 
sixty miles. It isa neat and well finished edi- 
fice, built in the modern style, and is a beauti- 
ful monument of the liberality and devotion of 
the people of Houlton, ‘he town is new, and 
the inhabitants neither numerous nor wealthy. 
They hope they shall be able to maintaia relig- 
jous ordinances an increasing portion of each 
year; and their past exertions and devotion tor 
the greac cause of truth give guod ground for 
such a hope. 

Their cheerful sacrifices, to build a house 
for the worship of God, are worthy of high 
commendation, and entitle them to the generous 
sympathy of liberal Christians in the more fa- 
vored parts of our land. 





HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 


Almost al] our schools assume to give the 


young some knowledge of the history of man— 
some information of bygone ages. [tis a most 
important part of Christian education that this 


Noth- | 


impressively teaches the principles of 


should be done in a Christian manner. 


ing so 





virtue as the actions of men and their genuine 
The 


wrong with their recompense of reward, which 


consequences, doctrine of right and 
is properly the law of retribution and the course 
of Providence, is made best to appear from the 
records of experience. Children have no pow. 
er to comprehend profound deductions of moral 
consequence from moral causes, but they can 
be shown that ‘good will to men, and peace on 


earth,” are the law of God, and that this law 


has been continually broken by great ones of | 


the earth, and that men have been dreadfully 


punished for ambition and violence ; and ajso 
through the good Providence of God that good 
has come of evil. They can bé shown that 
there is ‘a soul of goodness in things evil,’ and 


that they in their day and generation will be 


called upon, and may be able, to advance the | 
cause of truth and righteousness, ‘They can | 
be shown what society is, and what is meant by | 
its progress, and how they may do their part in 
forwarding the divine purpose in the advance- 
With such design 


ment of the human race, 


the histories which form part of the School Li- 


brary were written. The Sequen ro Porutar 
Lessons was prepared as a first book of history | 
. - ° | 


of this character. The Grecian History, and | 


Exeuisn History, and the Tales from Amrat- | 
extent the 
at all 


can Hisvrory, carry out to some 


same plan, Wherever these books are 
known their rational and mora) use is duly ap- 
preciated. It is hoped that at the present 


season, when our schools are furnished with | 
new books, these historical works for the use of | 
the young will not be overlooked, and that they 
will be appropriated, after the intention of the | 


writer, to the nse of our schools. 


MR PATTERSON’S PAMPHLET. 

We again allude to this book, at present, 
merely to copy the account which it gives of 
the formation and principles of the EvanGeEnt- | 
cAL Missionary Society, in order to satisfy 
several of our Correspondents who, not having | 
seen the Pamphlet, were led into a trifling mis- 


apprehension regarding the real meaning of the 


author, by reason of the brief account which we | 


this Society. | 


were compelled to give of what he said of 


THE EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This was the earliest association for spreading the 
Gospel conducted by American Unitarians. It was | 
organized thirty years since, Nov. 4, 1807. But| 
among the first Trustees of this Society we find 
pames which show that some at that tine who differ- | 
ed from Unitarians in doctrine, were yet willing to | 
unite with them in supperting a society, whiose cath 
olic object was ‘ to provide the destitute inhabitents 
of our own country with the means of Christian in- 
struction and n.oral improvement,’ ‘and to be instru- 
mental in erecting regular Churches and establish- 
ing Evangelical ministers in succession among peo- 
ple, who, without their assistance, must long have 
been destitute of these blessings.’ The Society was 
originally jimited to the counties of Worcester and 
Middlesex, in Massachusetts, It has endeavored to 
accomplish the object by employing Missionaries 
and Seboolmasters, and distributing books and tracts 
It has always displayed a most charitable spirit to- 
wards all classes of Christians. In the written in- 
structions given to each of its Missionaries, they are 
charged ‘to preach the word of truth with all dili- 
rence and seriousness to those who are most desti- 
tute of religious instruction and most ready to accept 
their services, and also to administer all Gospel ordi- 
nances to the proper subjects;” * to cultivate a friend. 
ly intercourse with all regularly settled ministers, 
cautiously avoiding avy interference with their la- 
hors by accepting the invitation of any disaffected 
temboes of their parishes to preach day or evening 
lectures, aud likewise to avoid speaking disrespect- 
tully of any other Missionaries or Missionary Soci- 
elies y’ ‘vot unnecessarily to enter into dispute with 
other denominations, but to commend themselves to 
every man’s conscience io the sight of God by man- 
itestation of the truth.” The spirit of this Society is 
seen in the two following articles of ils revised con- 
stitution, adopted in 1818, when some changes were 
made which will be spoken of hereafter, 

1. * This Society resolve that no persons shall he 
employed as Missionarias but such as are sound in 
the *faith once delivered to the saints,” approved for 
their knowledge, prudence, and piety, aniinated with 
Christian zeal, diligent in their proper calling, and 
ready to‘ endure hardness, as goud soldiers ol Jesus 
Christ.’ 

2. * As the design of the Society is to aid similar 
societies in disseminating the knowledge of the only 
living and true God and of Jesus Christ whom he 
hath sent. whom to know is life eternal, so it will 
ever be ready to encourage and unite with thein io 
measures for this important purpose, and to form the 
closest connection with them,’ 


| 


It may be proper to add that since the mate- 
rials for the Pamphlet were collected, a larger 
sum has been appropriated to * Mr Huntington’s 


Mission’ than that stated in Mr P’s summary, 





as having been contributed by the Plymouth, | 


Duxbury, and Kingston Missionary Association. 


The pamphlet is very seasonable, and will, 
Without doubt, be instrumental in deepening | 
that interest in missionary operations which is | 
already awakened amongst Unitarians. 

We have had ovr day of small things in this | 


respect; and the signs of a brighter and nobler 


, : ; ‘ | 
Cra svon to come, are fast multiplying in our | 


horizon. 





| 
It gives us pleasure to state that Mr James | 
Thurston has received a call from the Unitari-| 


| 
80 Society in Windsor Vt. 





FAST DAY. 

It has seemed good to the Chief Magistrate 
of this Commonwealth again to appoint a day 
of fasting, humiliation and prayer, Heaven 
knows that we have, both as a people and as 
individuals, reasons enough for humiliation and 
prayer! and since a day has been expressly set 
apart to remind us of these duties, it is to be 
hoped that every Christian, and especially every 
Preacher of righteousness will exert himself to 
the uimost to sanctify the day, and render it 
fruitful of holy influences. So long as this an- 
cient custom is continued by the advice and 


consent of our Rulers, we will, out of respect 


to them, as well as for the sake of God’s glory, | 


and man’s sanctification, honor and hallow it. 


We are gratified to learn that the Rev. Mr 
Emmons, late of Nashua, has receiyed an invita- 
tion from the Unitarian Society in Meadville, 


Penn. to become their Pastor. 


KNICKERBOCKER, LETTERS FROM ROME. 

We had not room Jast week to express the 
gratification which we felt in reading the March 
No. of the Knickerbocker. 


rapidly growing in merit and popularity. It is, 


This Magazine is 


and will be an honor to American periodical 
literature, 


Rev. Wm. Ware has in this number com- 


menced the publication of a new series of epis- | 


ties entitled, * Letters from Rome, which prom- 
ise to rival the fame of-his celebrated * Letters 
from Palmyra,’ 

The Magazine is for sale by Otis, Broaders, 
& Co., and Weeks, Jordan & Co, 


Blackwood for January is for sale at the 
bookstore of Weeks, Jordan & Co. 


Parley’s Magazine,—TVhis popolar periodical 


fuliy sustains its high and well deserved repu- 
It is published by Joseph H, Francis, 
128 Washington st. 


tation. 


A communication from A. B, is necessarily 
omitted. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


ON THE DEATH OF MISS THOMASINE P, 
PARROTT. 

‘ Mourn not for her—she hath gone in the morning 
Of lite with the angels of Heaven to dwell; 

Whose beauty and wisdom the spirit adorning, 
Are purer, and brighter than accents can tell.’ 

Hast thou departed with thine earnest eye, 

Oh, thou of many gifts! has the sweet flow 

Of thy young life which promised many days, 

How could we dream 

That one who gave to earth a brighter hue, 


Thus early lost its course! 


And breathed o’er common things a sweeter tone, 
Should thus bow down the youthful head, and dfe / 
Thou loved of many hearts! thus to leave all 

The bright, rich dreams by which thy soul was led, 
And pass to the deep slumbering of that land,— 
The spirit land, the land of dreams! For this 

The human heart loves, watches, trembles, prays 
Above the couch of infancy, and throws 

Its deep, wild, passionate idolatry 

On that which one short horr, perhaps, may change 
To dust ! 
Looks through long years otf anxious hope, and marks 


For this the mother’s watchful eye 


Each beauty stealing o'er her child’s young frame ; 
Watches each ray ol intellect that beams 

From the unsullied depths of its pyre mind, 

And wakes in the calin watches of the night 

To weep and pray, while every still hour bears 
On its swift wing some new-born hope to cheer 

A mother’s tervent love. She dimly sees 
Beyond the present hour. The cheek may fade, 
The eye grow dim, the lip may lose its glow, 
But the fond mother hopes against all hope, 

And shrinks not till the fatal truth is seen 

Oh, for human love 

To look upon its idols thus—to mark 


In the closed eye-lid. 


The once bright flashing eye thus dimmed, the heart 
Forever still and pulseless, and to feel 

That though through fiery trials we shall go 

To them, they ne’er again can come to us! 


Death! it is awful, even when the old 
Are called by its stern ministry, from earth : 
And they who once have shed their bitter tears 
May feel their hopes are seattered like the seeds 
By the wild storm-winds sown, only to bloo:n 
In a far distant sphere.— But they who wept 
Above thy grave, young star-eyed one! may well 
Marvel that thou shouldst thus be snatched away 
From the green earth, and the bright, laughing sky, 
And the clear music of the silver streams 
Thy young heart loved so well. 


Thine was indeed 
No common mind, and every thing which spoke 
The voice of Nature breathed into thy soul 
A language deep and eloquent. But hush 
Thou hast found the spring 
Where living waters flow, and where the pure 
And holy find a bright, eternal home, 
Even around the throne of Love, thy God 


These vain repinings. 


Hath purificd thy spirit’s eager thirst, 


S. A. N. 


And won thee to Himself! 





SCRAPS. . 

Falling Stones.—An account has been received 
from Brazil of the appearance of a meteor of extra- 
ordinary brightness, and as large as the balloons used 
by aeronauts. It was seenfor more than 60 leagues 
in the province of Ceara, and over the village of 
Macro, at the entrance of the Rio Assu: it burst 
with a noise like thunder, and an immense quantity 
of stones fell trom it, in a line extending more than 
ten leagues. The largest portion fell at the entrance 
ot dwellings, and buried themselves several feet in 
the sand. No human life was lost, but many oxen 
were killed, and others severely hurt. The weight 
of those taken out ef the sand varied from 1 to 80 


pounds. 


The number of students in the University of Ber- 
lin, for 1837, was 15385. 

The Queen's Husband.—The following is the de- 
scription of her Majesty’s husband (that is to be,) 
given by Zadkiel, the astrological prophetic almanac 
maker:—* Her Majesty’s husband will be describ- 
ed by Mars in Aries, that planet being nearest to 
the sun. I described him in my first aceount of 
his nativity, as‘a person of weil-composed body, 
tall, brown hair, good complexion,’ etc., to which I 
add, that “he will be * well set, large boned, hair 
rather curling or crisping, large whiskers, complex- 
ion ruddy and smooth; ’ he will be * confident, chol- 
eric, and proud—told and undaunted—fond of war,’ 





and rather extravagant. His personal appearance 
will not be unlike that of Lord King.’ 


Curious Coinerdence.—The Royal Exchange was 
opened by a maiden Queen; a maiden Queen was 
in all human 

The Roy al 


Exchange has been celebrated for nearly a century 


on the throne at its destruction, and 
probability will epen the new building. 


and a half for the excellence of its chimes, which 
changed every three huurs ; and itis singular enough 
that the last chime but one was * God save the King;’ 
the last was * There’s nae luck about the house ;” 
had the chimes been unscathed by the fire the next 
tune would have been *See the conquering hero 


comes.’ 


[Fiom the Daily Advertiser.] 
Hon. NATHANIEL BOWDITCH, LL.D. FP. RLS, 


Ata special meeting of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, called on the 20th inst. to take 
| due hotice of the decease of Dr Bowditch, President 
}ol the Academy, the following remarks were made 
| by Governor Everett, in mtroducing certain resolu- 
| tions, appropriate to the occasion, which were unan- 
} imousty adopted by the Academy :-— 

Trise with diffidence, Mr Chairman, in the pres- 
ence of gentlemen older than myself, and entitled on 
this, as on other grounds, to take precedence of me, 
But | rise from that impulse of feeling, to whieh you 
have alluded; an impulse which strongly prompts. 
me to give utterance to those emotions which, in 
common with every member of the Academy. Lex- 
perience on this occasion, ft is no ordinary occasion. 
A mind of the highest order,—an intellect gifted as 
| are but few of the human race in the long line of 
} time,—a character of sterling purity. has passed away 

from among us. That chair, which he oceupied and 

adorned, wil be filled by him no longer. Our pecu- 
| liar relations to the departed, as members of a scien- 
tifie association, of which he had so long been the 
chiet ornament, as well as the official head, call up- 
on us togive the first utterance to those feelings, 
which the tidings or his loss will awaken in the bo- 
soms of all who “new him, personally or by reputa- 
tion, in this country and Europe. 

In rising to address you, however, nothing can be 
farther from my purpose, than to attempt a studied 
Eulogium of the character of our lamented President. 
| That task must be approached with an ability, to 
lwhich | can lay no claim; and, on the part of the 
highest ability, it must be approached witha pro- 
found reflection and study, which belong not to these 
first moments of bereavement. 

This, however, I think I may say without impro- 








' 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| 





priety, that Ldo not fear being charged with exag- 
geration, in pronouncing Dr Bow litch, as a mathema- 
tician and an astronomer, without a supertor among 
tho-e whom he has lett behiad him in his own coun- 


oh. 


ty, perbaps without a superior, in bis peculiar de- 
partinents, in the world. Not todwefi on hisformer | 
published works in support of this estimate of his | 
character,—his communications to the volumes ot | 
the Academy's Memoirs, and his Practical Naviga- j 
tor, (a work embodying, in a modest and unpretend- | 
ing form, the results of ‘profound researches, and of 
methods of procedure original in him.) his transla- 
tron and coinmentary on the Mecanique Celeste of 
la Place, will be considered, in alter times, as plac- 
ing his name in the same class with the illustrious 
, author of that work, the perfecter of the Newtonian 
| Philosophy. 
I know not whether the fame of Dr Bowditch can 
be enhanced, by stating that he reached this extra- 
ordinary scientific eminence, without the advantages 
| of education ; without an instructor. Sir. he had the | 
} 
} 
| 
| 





best instructor; he was self-taught. The best, of 
| course, I mean, fora mind like his. The advantages } 
| of early education, inestimable as they are to the | 
majority of men, are of little moment compared with 
the tore reaching sagacity ;—the irresistible struggle 
toward truth ;—the intuitive perceptions of a mind | 
like that of our departed President. [ will not deny | 
that some advantages of education are necessary to | 


he'p even such a mind over the first diffic uities af L. 


| 

’ 

} 

| scientific acquisition ; (and most assuredly his advan. | 
| tages were ot the slenderest kind ;) but once helped | 
(over these difficulties, an intellect like his mounts | 
| upward toward the highest heaven of reflection and | 
| discovery, with a keenness of vision and a_ vigor of | 
wing, which the aid of other intellects or the want | 
} of such aid, can do little to assist or to retard. 

| Butitis not my purpose, sir, with sounding phrases, | 
|} to attempt to set forth his praise. Such an effort | 
| would be singularly out of keeping with his charac. | 
ter, which was marked far more by utility than dis- 
| play. No smail part of the labor of his scientific lite 
was bestowed by him on the preparation of a manual 
for the navigator. What ocean so wide,—what coast 
or island so remote or inaccessible, that is not more | 
boldly crossed and more safely approached, in conse- 
quence of the stores of science locked up in the ta- 
bles of that volume :--but how unpretending its form! 

In the midst of the profoundest researches of sei- 
ence, he was eminently endowed with aptitude for 
the management of affairs and the active duties of 
life. You, Mr Chairman, and the honorable friend 
at my side, (Mr Justice Story) can amply attest the 
truth of this remark, For several years you have 
been associated with him, as a most active and effi- 
cient member of the Corporation of the University. 
The building in which we are assembled has for 
years been the witness of the assiduity with which 
he devoted himself to duties, to which, in the outset, 
few but himself were equal;—which required a 
mind like his, but which to such a mind could have 
presented littl: of scienee, but the exhausting drud- 
gery of its mechanical processes. 
~ For many years he has been crowned with that 
pure fame, which is the best earthly reward of imneri- 
torious effort. He stood at the head of the men of 
science of his own country ; and was enrolfled as the 
associate ef the most distinguished literary societies 
of Europe. How meekly he bore these honors we | 
are all the witnesses, They in no degree corrupted 
the severe simplicity of his character. He wore 
them with that unconscious ease, which is the test 
of true worth. 

His moral and personal qualities formed the proper 
complement of his public and scientitie character. 
Unatlected plainness of manners stamped him, with 
iis authentic seal, the real great man. The virtues 
and chartties of domestic life, softening and shading 
down the energy of his intellect, while they derived 
from it their own consistency and force, united to- 
form of his character an object of equal affection, 
adiniration and reverence. 

To such a life, career and fame, one thing only 
was wanting —the death of the Christian philosopher, 
It seems scarcely possible to conceive of the clo-e of | 
a life more in harmony with the character displayed | 
in its progress, or better calculated te put his princi- 
ples to the test. Nothing but sucha death could 
add lustre to such a life. 

For a month, at least, before his departure, he was 
steadily sinking under the advances of a paintul and 
mortal disease. [le was called for days and weeks 
to behold the king of terrors face te tace,—to see his 
fatal dart upraised to strike bim,—but he beheld the 
dreadiul spectacle unmoved. Nota murmur nora 
sigh escaped him. As far as physical weakness 
would permit, be continued his official duties, and 
even his scientific studies, without a word or a look. 
which evinced surprise or dismay. Never has it 
been my fortune to witness a brighter display of 
Christian patience, resignation and fortitude. About 
ten days before his death, I enjoyed the privilege of 
an interview with him of considerable duration. The 
memory of this interview will never be effaced from 
my mind. I saw one of the brightest intellects that 
ever adorned humanity, sinking without a cloud, like 
the glorious luminary, whose laws and inflvences it 
had been accustomed to explore. He was sitting in 
bis library,—the field of his labors and his fame. 
As I took my seat by his side, he said, * You see me 
near my journey’s end. It would be pleasant to me 
to stay longer. I have enjoyed life, | have enjoyed 
my friends; but Ll am prepared to go. I have made 
all my arrangements for my departure: and now wait 
for my summons.’ 

Having thus spoken of himself with a composure 
which must be learned, not in the schools of human 
science, but in that of Christian Hope, with greater 
composure than | was able then or am able now to 
command, he minutely described the nature of his 
disease. He then spoke in an animated strain, on sub- 
jects of interest and importance,—on his great work, 
of which he had that morning corrected part of a 
proot-sheet,—on the general course of his life, and 
on several importanttopics of public concern. Among 
other subjects, 1 cannot deny myself the melancholy 
gratification of stating, that he spoke in terms ef the 
warmest approbation of an actof painful official duty, 
which, by the advice of the Executive Council of 
the Commonwealth, | had recently been called to 
perform. He deemed it to be imperatively required 
for the vindication of the violated majesty of the law, 


ee 














and for the protection of the Public Order and Peace. 
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Ile assured me it was an act, which my conscience 
would approve to the“latest hour of my lite. Evident- 
ly drawing near the close of his own;—in a condition 
in which the prejudices and passions of the day were 
less likely than ever to cloud his pure and lotty judg- 
ment; Lown that [ could receive this testimony of 
approbation from that voice of wisdom, which | was 
to hear no more on earth, with emotion of sorrowful 
satisfaction, mingled with reverence and awe. 

But! crave your indulgence, Mr Chairman, for 
the length te which my remarks have extended. 1 
rose nol to express any feelings personal to myself, 
but to give ulterance to those which | share with 
every member of the Academy. Allow me, in tak- 
ing my seat, to send to the Chair the draft of certain 
resolutions appropriate to the oceasion, which I sub- 
mit to the disposal of the Academy. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas it has pleased Divine Providence to re- 
move trom this life Nathaniel Bowdi'eh §Presitent 
of the American Academy ot Arts and Sciences, the 
Fellows of the Academy, at a special meeting called 
for the purpose of taking due notice of this melan- 
choly event, unanimously adopt the following reso. 
lutions, expressive of their feelings on this sorrowful 
occasion :— 

Resolved, That the Fellows ofthe American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences entertain the liveliest sense 
of the exalted talents and extraordinary attainments 
of their late President, who stood pre-eminent among 
the men of science of the United tates, and who, by 
universal consent, has long been regarded as one ot 
the most distinguished mathematicians and astrono- 
mers of the age; that we consider his reputation as | 
one of the most precious treasures of our common 
country ;—that we deeply deplore his loss in the full- 
ness of his intellectual power; and that we esteem 
it our sacred duty to cherish his memory. 

Resolved, That in addition to the loss which they 
have sustained as members of this scientifie body in 
being deprived of their distinguished associate and 
head, whose name has for many vears conferred hon- 

or on their institution, and whose communications 
are among the most valuable contents of the volumes 
of the Academy’s Memoirs, the Fellows of the Acad- 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 








In Senate, on Thursday, March 22d, the consider- 
ation of the resolution respecting specie payments 
was resumed, and it was finally passed as follows, 
viz: 

Resolved, That the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks of this Commonwealth, in May last, 
{ was, under the circumstances, necessary, expedient, 
and for the interest of the people. Sent down for 
concurrence. 


In the House, Resolves reported :—Relative to 
qualifying teachers of common schools, which were 
ordered to a second reading to moriow, and to be 
printed. 

The bill to extend the time for the completion o! 
Fall River Millroad, Railroad and Ferry, passed to 
be enacted. 

The Houte preoeeded to the order: of the day, and 
resumed the cousideration of the order concerning 
the forfeiture of bauk charters and alterations of the 
bank law, and the question being taken thereon, 193 
members answered in the affirmative, and 218 in the 
| uegative, and so the said bill was rejected. 

On Friday, March 23d, no business of importance 
was presented in the Seuate to-day. 

A communication was received trom the Secretary 
ot the State, stating that 3000 copies of the Ist report 
on the agricultural concerns of the State, had been 
printed and were ready for delivery, agreeably to an 
order of both Houses. 

Mr Adams of Essex, from the committee on agri- 
culture, to whom was referred the cowmunicati o 
from the Seeretary on that subiect this morning, sub- 
mitted a joint order that five copies of the report be 
distributed to each of the Counsellors, Senators aud 
Representatives of the Commonwealth. 





In the House, report from the Senate, on the 








subject of the suit between the States of Rhode Is- 
land and Massachusetts, was re-committed with in- 
structions to consider and report whether this Com- 
monwealth shall continue its appearance and defence 
of said suit in the Supreme Court of the U. States. 
Tie House proceeded to the orders of the day, and 





emy, as members of the community, lament the loss 
of a friend and fellow-citizen, whose services were | 
of the highest valne in the active walks of life i— | 
whose entire influence was given to’ the cause of | 
good principles ;— whose life was a uniform exhibition | 
of the loftiest virtues ;—and who, with a firmness and | 
energy which nothing could shake or subdue, devot- 
ed himself to the most arduous and important duties, | 
and made the profonndest researches of Science sub- 
servient to the practical business of life. 

Resolved, That the Fellows of the Academy deep- 
ly sympathize with the family of their late President, | 
in the loss of a faithful, affectionate, and revered pa- 
rent, and that the officers of the Academy be request- 
ed to address to them a letter of respectful condolence. 

Resolved, That the officers of the Academy be a 
committee to procure a bustin Marble of the late 
President, to be placed in the hall of the Academy, 
and to adopt and carry into execution such other 
measures as they may deem expedient,in honor of 
the Memory of one, who among living men of science 
has left few equals, * 

Resolved, That an attested copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted by the Corresponding Secretary to the 
family of the deceased, and to the various learned 
Societies in Enrope and America of which he was a 
member, and that they be furnished for publication 
in the papers of the city. 

A true copy of record.— Attest, 

DanieEL TREADWELL, 
Recording Secretary. 
Boston, March 21, 1838. 





CONGRESS. 





Nothing was done in either house on Saturday. 
The Hon. Geo. M. Keim, elected in the place of Mr 
Muhlenberg, appeared, was qualified, and tovk his 
seat. The houses both adjourned to attend the fun- 
eral of Mr Carter. 

_ On Monday 19th, in the Senate, Mr Benton con- 
tinued his speech in favor of the sub treasury bill. 

In the House, the whule day was occupied under 
the rule devoting Mondays to that purpose, in the 
presentation of resolutions and memorials. The 
quarter part of them related to private business mere- 
ly Nothing was offered of any general interest 

In the Senate, on Tuesday, Mr Southard address- 
ed the Senate, against the Sub-Treasury bill. 

In the House, the Civil and Diplomatic appropria 
tion bill was debated. 

In the Senate on Wednesday, petitions were pre- 
sented on the subject of Duelling, Abolition, and 
Texas. The Sub-treasury bill was again taken up, 
and Mr Southard concluced his speech in opposition 
to it. 
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In the House of Representatives, several resolu- 
tions were adopted, among which were one calling 
for the correspondence withthe government of Mex- 
ico; one for an inquiry respecting the capture of 
certain Seminole Indians by Gen. Jesup, under a flag 
of truce. The General Appropriation bill was then 
resumed in committee of the whole, and debated un- 
(il five o’clock, when the committee rose, and the 
House adjourned. 


In the Senate on Thursday, several petitions were 
presented—among them, one by Mr Davis for the 
suppression of duelling. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of the 
Sub-treasury bill. Mr Calhoun spoke more than 
two hours in reply to Mr Webster. Mr Webster 
spoke an hour and a halfin rejoinder. Mr Calhoun 
spoke a short time, chiefly in explanation of some of 
the acts and opinions of bis public life. Mr Clay, in 
reply to an insinuation by Mr Cathoun, of concert 
between him and Mr Webster, in relation to Mr 
Cathoun, denied that there was any ground whatev- 
ev for such a charge There had been neither coun 
sel nor concert between them on the subject. 

The National Intelligencer remarks upon this de 
bate as follows :— 

The debate among the great men of the Senate 
still continues, and continues to be distinguished by 
passages of arms of unexcelled skill and ability. 
Yesterday, Mr Calhoun and Mr Webster encounter- 
ed, and held a large audience rapt in admiring at- 
tention to the conflict for several hours. 

In the House of Representatives, several reports 
of committees were presented, chiefly on private 
claims The general appropriation bill was turther 
discussed in committee of the whole, without bring- 
ing the debate to a close. 


In the Senate, on Friday, the Sub-Treasury bill 
was agin taken into discussion, and Mr Wall spoke 
five hours in support of it, and in vindication of his 
course in opposition to the expressed sentiments of 
the Legislature of New Jersey. 


In the House of Representatives, a large number 
of reports of committees were presented. Among 
them was a report from the committee of Ways and 
Means, by Mr Cambreleng, with a bill authorizing 
the issue of $10,000,000 in Treasury notes, in de- 
rominations not less than $100. 

Mr Sergeant presented a report expressing the 
views of the minority of the committee of Ways and 
Means on the Sub-Treasury bill, which was referred 
to the committee of the whole, and it was ordered 
that 10,000 extra copies of this and the majority re- 
port be printed. 

Several other reports were presented. 

The general appropriation bill was again taken up. 


In the Senate, on Saturday, Mr Southard of New 
Jersey spoke against the Sub-Treasury bill. He 
was followed by Judge White, on the same subject. 

On motion of Mr Cuthbert, the 22d section of the 
bill was stricken out by a vote of 42 to9. The Sen- 
ate was afterwards addressed at some length on the 
bill, by Messrs Tipton, Rives, Sevier, Webster and 
others. Mr Webster moved to fill up the vacancy 
of the 23d section, by inserting a section providing 
that no distinction shall hereafter be made between 
the different branches of the revenue, as tothe funds 
or the medium of payment in which the debts or 
dues accruing to the government shall be paid or 
dischai ged. 

This amendment was finally adopted, and the bill 
passed in this shape, by a vote of 27 025. Mr Cal- 
houn voted against the bill. 

The correspondent of the Boston Courier says, * as 
the bill now stands, the Government is required to 
receive the notes of specie-paying banks, in dis- 
charge of debts due it, and in payment for sales of 
public lands. By an amendment proposed by Mr 
Webster, and adopted by a vote of 87 ayes to 14 nays, 
the discretionary power yested in the President, by 
the act of 1816, in relation to the reception of bank 
notes of specie-paying and solvent insiitutions, has 
been taken away, thus making the issues of all spe- 
cie-paying banks receivable for the public dues. 


The question was then taken on Mr Rives’s | 
amendment, which was negatived by a vote of 30 to | 


resumed the consideration of the resolves agaiust the 
sub-treasury till, 

In the Senate, Saturday March ?4th, Bills passed 
to be engrossed—Concerning the Fishing Insurance 
Co at Provincetown ; to annex part of No Town to 
Westminster; to incorporate the Ist Religious Soci 
ety in Danvers; to incorporate the Trustees of the 
Methodist Religious Society in Boston—the two lat- 
ter in concurrence. 

The use of the Senate Chamber was granted for a 





meeting ot the Board of Overseeis of Harvard Col- 
lege on Thursday next at half past twelve o'clock. 

Monday next was assigned for the choice of a 
preacher of the next Election Sermon, 

In the House of Representatives, Saturday March 
| 24th, the House resumed the consideration of the bill 
| to aid the construction of the Eastern Railroad, and 
| the question being taken thereon, the House retused 

to pass the same to a third reading—8tto 157. Mr 
Park of Boston, then moved a reconsideration of the 
| said vote, which motion was laid on the table. 
| Mr Livermore of Cambridge, was appointed to 
, take the piace of Mr Buckingham of Cambridge, on 
the Committee concerning the prorogation of the 
; General Court, during the absence of the latter. 


In the Senate, on Monday, sundry petitions were 
presented. 

A bill concerning Insurance Companies was re- 
ported, and passed to a second reading. 

The bill to unite the Nashua and Lowell Rail 
Road Corporation passed to be engrossed. 

The Kev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., Presidentof Wil- 
| liams College, was chosen on the part of the Senate 
| to preach the next Election sermon. 

in the House, after the presentment of petitions, 
the ITouse proceeded to the orders of the day, and 
_ resumed the consideraticn of the Resolves relative to 
| the sub-treasury bill, and resolved itself into a Com- 
| mittee of the whole for that purpose. 

ArTreRNoon.—No business of importance was 
transacted. The House, in Committee of the Whole, 
; was occupied until a late hour in the evening, in 
dieevecing the Roecolves relating to the cuh-treasury 
bill. 

In the Senate on Tuesday, the following bills were 
passed to be engrossed :—To incorporate the Sand- 
wich Buzzard’s Bay Company; to incorporate the 
Abington Mining Company ; to incorporate the New 
Bedford Hadyn Society, (as anended ;) to alter the 
location of part of the 8th Massachusetts Turnpike 
Corporation; to iacorporate the New England Acad- 
emy; to incorporate the Franklin Academy ; coi- 
cerning Police Courts, &c. 

Bills passed to be enacted—To incorporate the First 
Religious Society in Danvers; to incorporate the 
Associate Trustees of the Methodist Religious Soci- 
/ety in Boston; in addition to an act to incorporate 
| the Bradford Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

The bill concerning mortgages of personal proper- 
tv was read a second time, and recommitted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with instructions to in- 
quire into the expediency of providing that no siort- 
gage of personal property hereafter to be made, 
) Shall be valid against any other person than the par- 
lies thereto, unless possession of the mortgaged prop- 
erty be delivered to and retained by the mortgagee. 











INTELLIGENCE. 





Western Railroad.—We learn from the Pittstield 
) Sun that itis the intention of the Directors of the 
Western Railroad to have the portion of the road be- 
tween Vittsheld and the New York line under con- 
traet for grading belore the end of April next. 

The same paper states that it is the expectation of 
the Hudson and Berkshire Railroad company to open 
| that road for use ou or about the 4th of July next. 


Hayti.—An obliging correspondent has furnished 
us With au accountot the adjustment lately made, 
between the French Agents who lately accompanied 
the squadron to Hayti, and President Boyer, of dif- 
ferences between the two countries, trans'ated from 
the Portau Prince Union, together with a copy of 
the new treaty entered into fur that purpose. By 
this treaty, the Republic engages to pay the balance 
of the indemnity due to France, in instalments of one 
and a half to jthree millions of frances annua'ly, for 
thirty years, increasing at the expiration of each five 
years, and a mounting in all to sixty millions. The 
King of France acknowledges the Republic of Hayti 
to be a free, sovereign and independent state. It is 
stipulated that a treaty of commerce shall be entered 
into, and in the mean time that the trade between 
the two countries shall be placed in each, on the foot- 
ing on which the trade of the same is placed with 
the most favored nations.— Dai. Adv. 


Great Fire at Cincinnati—On the 7th inst. a fire 
broke out in the smoke house, attached to to the Jarge 
pork house of Messrs. Schooley & Reeder, situated 
on Sycamore street, near the canal. The adjoining 
house, occupied by Hartshorn §& Child, was also to- 
tally destroyed. The loss in pork, lard, bacon, &e. is 
estimated at rising $100,000, besides the buildings 
and other property. The fire was still raging wien 
the Cincinnati Gazette of the 8th inst. went to press. 
—WN. ¥. Com. Adv. 


At the whig Congressional Convention lately held 
at Wiscasset, to nominate a successor to the late Mr 
Cilley, Mr Magoun of Bath presented the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved,—That we deeply regret the cause un- 
precedented in New-England, and discreditable to 
the whole country, which occasioned the vacancy 
the people of this District are called upon to fill. 

Resolved,—That the practice of duelling isa relic 
of barbarism, abhorrent to the feelings of humanity, in 
violation of all laws, both human and divine, and in- 
flicts a deep moral stain on the community, and that, 
to human apprehension, years of repentance would 
hardly counteract its injurious influence or wash 
away the crit:inality of any and all engaged in such 
murderous business, whether as principals or abet- 
tors. 

Therefore, Resolved,—That it will become the du- 
ty of our Representative in Congress to use all bon- 
orable efforts to suppress the practice by the most ef. 
fectual measures. 


Gamblers in Indiana.—Regular Gamblers, or those 
passing through any town with gamblig apparatus, 
are by a late law to be sent to the penitentiary, 
from one to five years. 


The new steamer Nova Scotia, commanded by 
Capt. Reed, late of the Royal Tar, was to commence 
plying on the Bay of Fundy, on the 12th inst. with 
the intention of running trom St. John’s to Annap 
olis or Kastport as the case may be, and returning 
the same day. 


Steamboat from England.--The steam ship Sirius, 
of 700 tons and 320 horse power, Lieut. Richard 
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Roberts, R. N. Commander, is advertised to leave 
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J.ondon on the 28th inst. and Cork on the 2d of April, 
tor New York. She is expected to make the pas- 
sage in fifteen days. She is six months old, and bas 
proved herself a superior and swift vessel. She is 
chartered by the British and American Steam N avi- 
gation Company of London, to anticipate the com- 
pletion of the steam ship Royal Victoria, which is 
now buildiug. The fare tor cabin passengers is $140, 
and for the second cabin #89. 








SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

A quarterly meeting of the Sunday School Socie- 
ty will be beld at Amory Hall, cornerof Washington 
oud West Steet, on Sunday evening (April 8th) at 
half past seven o’clock, Reports aud addresses are 
expected, Those who feel au interest in the objects 
vi the association are respectfully invited to attend. 

Arremas Carter, Recording Sec’ry. 

March 29th, 1838. 





TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CON- 
VENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTERS. 
FEXULE Committee of the Congregational Charitable 
Society to relieve the families of deceased cler- 
gymen, appointed to nominate its beneficiaries, re- 
quest information from ministers and cthers, on this 
subject. The age, the amount of property and of in- 
come, the number of children dependent on the 
mother, their sex and age, the ability of the widow 
to help herself, and the help she receives from oth- 
ers, are subjects, on which the Comiittee require 
precise information. This information must be com- 
municated to Professor Palfrey, of Cambridge, on, or 
betore, Saturday 19 May next, or to 
JoHN PrerRce, of Brookline, 
Chairman of the Committee. 








MARRIAGES. 











In this city, by Rev. Mr Ripley, Mr Ashael H. 
Harrington to Miss Maria C. «:ilman, 

In Baltimore, 22d inst. Capt. Sam’l. W. Downing, 
of U.S. Navy, to Miss Eliza H, daughter of Hon, 
John C. Clark, member of Congress trom N. York. 











DEATHS. 











In this city, James, son of Mr James Goddard, 29 

Mr George W. Robinson, 68. 

On Tuesday, suddenly of apoplexy, Moses Whee!- 
er, Esq. 67. 

fu Charlestown, Mrs Caroline P. wife of Henry 
M > Stearns, 25 

In Tremont, Hl. Jan. 31, Henry Storrs, M. D., 
formerly of Newton, Mass., 31. 





TO EMIGRANTS TO THE WEST. 

\ ANTED, to go to Indiana, tiifiy young men to 
chop wood flor Steam Boats, to cut and baul 

Logs for sawing, and occasionally to lend a hand at 
farming operations, as the land gets cleared up. 
The situation is perfectly healthy. To steady, tem- 
perate and industrious young men, (and no others 
need apply) sixteen dollars a month, and their board, 
will be paid. ‘To those who prefer to cut wood for 
Steam Boats exclusively, 75 cents a cord will be 
paid; the wood to be corded up where cut, but in 
this case the men will pay tor their own board ; and 
ineither case will pay their own expenses out, which 
will be about forty dollars. To any who may wish 
to purchase farms at this place, than which a beter 
location does not offer in the western country, the 
Jand will be scld at a low pr'ce, and payment taken in 
the above work.--Apply at this office. 4t m3l 





EW Volume Franklin’s Works. The works of 
4 Fraaklin, with a life and notes ty Jared Sparks, 
Vol. 6, containing letters and papers on Philosophi- 
cal subjects. Just published and forsale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st m 31 

N pees of the Lite and Writings of Rev. Dr 
iV JoNATHAN MAYHEW, sometime Pastor of 
the West Church in Boston, with notices of other 
vininent Theologians and Scholars, of the middle of 
last century in New England; By Autpen Brap- 
FoRD—I Vol. 450 pages—is in press, and will be 
published m mree Weeks. Suvscripuon paper at me 
book store of C. C. LITTLE & CO., who are the 
publishers of the work: m 17 


VI AGAZINES —The January numbers, coin- 
| mencing volumes, of the toliowing Reprints of 
English Monthlies, are this day published, viz: 
Blackwood’s Magazine, the Metropolitan Magazine, 
and Bentley’s Miscellany, (being the first number of 
the fac simile American edition,) edited by * Boz,’ 
and illustrated by Cruikshank. WEEKS, JORDAN 
& CO. 121 Washington st, m 31 
IARY of the Times of George the Fourth.  ln- 
terspersed with original Letters from the late 
Queen Caroline, and from various other distinguish- 
ed persons—2 vols. Just received by WEEKS, 
JORDAN & CO. 131 Washington st. m 81 
NEW BOOKS. 
LARY illustrative of the times of George the 
Fourth, interspersed with original Letters trom 
the late Queen Caroline, and from various other dis- 
tinguished persons—2 vols. 
WALSINGHAM, the Gamester: by Capt. Cha- 
mier—2 vols. 
GIRL’S READING BOOK, in prose aud poetry : 
by Mrs Sigourney 
CELESTIAL SCENERY : o: the Wonders of the 
Planetary System displayed. by T. Dick. For sale 
at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and School 
streets. m 31 
EW VOLUME OF FRANKIIN’S WORKS. 
—The Works of Benjamin Franklin: witha Life 
and Notes. By Jared Sparks.— Vol. 6—containing 
Letters and Papeis ou Philosophical Subjects. Just 
published and tor sale at TLC K NOR’S, wn 31 
Vy ISS MARTINEAU’S & 2W WORK.—Reitro- 
YL spect of Western Travel: by Harriet Martin- 
eau. 3 vols. English ed ition. 
m 3l 
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This day received at 
TICKNOR’S. 
MISS MARTINEAT. 
ETROSPECT of Western Travel, by Harriet 
Martinean, author of * Seciety in America, ll- 
lustrations of Political Economy,’ &e &e—two vols 
12 mo. Received and for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington st march 31 
_AMARTINE. A pilgrimage to the Holy, Land, 
4 comprising recollections, sketches and retlec- 
tions, made during a tour in the East, in 1832-3; by 
Alphonse de Lamartine; fourth American edition. 
Just recetved at the Boston Bookstore, 134 Washing- 
ton st. by JAMES MUNROE & CO. m 31 
E Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
New edition, completein 1 vol. Just received 
by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO 121 Washington st. 
in 30 
ENTLEY’S Miscellany. No. Ll. Edited by 
Boz. Illustrated by Cruikshanks, Being an 
exact copy of the English. $5,00 per annum, 50 
cents per No.— Filled with a variety of light reading 
in Pickwick style. WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 121 
Washington st. m 30 











A TEACHER, 

i HO has had the charge of the English Depart- 

meutof an Academy for more than a year, 
and has had considerable experience in common 
Schools, is desirous of obtaining a situation as Prin- 
cipal of an English High or Grammar School. Sat- 
islactory testimonials and good relerences will be 
given. Inquire at the office of the Christian Regis- 
ter, Boston. m 24 





NEXT TERM. 
HE next Term of the Charlestown Female 


Seminary will commence on Monday the 9th ° 


of April next, and will continue seventeen weeks. 
Terms of Tuition. 
For English branches $10 


« Languages—each 3 for the 
** Drawing and Painting 3 Term. 
** Music 10 


Board In the Seminary House is charged at cost, 
and will not execed, including washing, two dollars 
per week. 

The younger pupils who board at the Seminary 
House will receive the particular attention of the 
Govervess of the Institntion. As some attention will 
be givon to needle-work, they are requested to be 
furnished with such articles as they need for that 
purpose, also one or more pieces of plain sewing. 

In letters for application it is requested that the 
age, attainments, §c., of the applicant be mentioned, 
that a suitable room-mate, aud accommodations may 
be seasonadly provided. 

m3 J. W. VALENTINE, Secretary. 


URE SPERM OIL. 





RP 
T. HASTINGS, 22 Merchants Row, has con- 
e stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
OUR FATHER, WHO ART IN HEAVEN. 


Father, enthroned above ! 
Whose piercing eye earth’s wide expanse surveys, 
To Thee, the heart its grateful homage pays. 
Faith, hope, and holy love, 
To rapture high, the inmost spirit swell, 
As on the blessings of our lot we dwell. 


ee eR ee 


Oh! Thou Eternal Spring 
Of every joy, frail erring man can know, 
Of every hope that lights his path below ! ‘ 
Our feeble praise we bring. 
Yet let the imperfect gift accepted be, 
As thus, with reverence low, we bend the knee. 


—_——- 


Our Father! gracious name! 
Oh! how can earth and dust aspire so high ? 
Our Sire the all-pervading Majesty ! 
Feel we no sacred flame 
Of gratitude the kindling soul inspire, 
And wake to life Jove’s never dying fire? 


~—~- 


On Sinai’s awful mount, i 
Mid flame and smoke, thy statutes were revealed. 
Thy Son a milder, brighter covenant sealed. ‘ 
Of that unsullied fount, 
Whence living waters, pure and priceless, flow, 
Earth’s weary pilgrims e’en can taste below. t 


Our Father! Thou whose care, 
In sun or shade, is still arounc our way, 
To soothe and bless, at morn and close of day, 
Thou wil! not spurn our prayer. 
Oh! wilt thou not thy breathing influence shed, 
While here our weary, wandering footsteps tread ? 


Oh! may our wishes soar 

Far, far above earth’s petty care and strife 

To Thee, the Source Supreme of light and life. 
So may our souls adore, 

As bending low at thine eternal shrine, 

Our hearts, our homage, and our wills are Thine. 


Taunton. ¥. me & 





TO KEEP A TRUE LENT. 
BY ROBERT HERRICK. 
Is this a fast,—to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep? 


te lly hla, te «tl melts acts 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish ? 


Is it to fast an hour,— 
Or ragg’d to go,— 
Or show 
A downcast look and sour ? 


No; ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat 
Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate, 
And hate ; 
To circumcise thy life. 


To chow oa ioart grictreut, 
To starve thy sin, ! 
Not bin; 
And that’s to keep thy lent. | 





ae 








The distinction of true poetry, particularly of the 
genuine poetry of the heart, is that, when we first 
read it, it seems more beautiful and touching, than 
any we have ever read. We estimate the following | 
lines by this standard.— Ed. 

THE THREE SONS. 


t 
BY REV. J. MOULTRIE. ‘ 


I have a son, a little son, a boy just five years old, 
With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and mind of 
gentle mould. 
They tell me that unusnal grace in all his ways ap- 
pears, ' 
That my child is grave and wise of heart beyond his 
childish years. 
I cannot say how this may be ; I know his face is fair, 
And yet his chiefest comeliness is his sweet abd se- 
rious air; ; 
I know his heart is kind and fond, I know he loveth ‘ 


me, { 

But loveth yet his mother more with grateful fer- 
vency. 

But that which others most admire is the thought 
that fills his mind, 

The tood for grave, inquiring speech, he every where 
doth find. 

Strange questions doth he ask of me when we togeth- 
er walk ; 

He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as chil- 
dren talk. 

Nor cares he much for childish sports—detes not on 
bat or ball, 

But looks on manhood’s ways and works, and aptly 
mimics all; 

His little heart is busy still, and oftentimes perplext 

With thoughts about this world of ours, and thoughts 
about the next. 

He kneels at his dear mother’s knee, she teacheth 
him to pray, 

And strange, and sweet, and solemn then are the 
words which he will say. 

Oh, shoukd my gentle child be spared to manhood’s 
years, like me, 

A holier and a wiser man [ trust that he will be; 

And when I look into hige yes, and stroke his thought- 
ful brow, 

I dare not think what I should feel, were I to lose 
him now. 


‘ 
f 


\ 


{ 
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1 have a son, a second son, a simple child of three; 

I'll not declare how bright and fair his little features 
be; 

How silver sweet those tones of his when he prattles 
on my knee. 

I do not think his light blue eye is like his brother’s 
keen, 

Nor his brew so full of childish thought as his hath 
ever been , 

But his little heart's a fountain pure of kind and ten- | 
der feeling, 

And his every look’s a gleam of light, rich depths of 
love revealing. 

When he walks with me, the country folk who pass 
us in the street 

Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, he looks so mild 
and sweet. 

A playfellow is he to all, and yet, with cheerful tone, 

Will sing his little song of love, when left to sport 





alone. 

His presence is like sunshine sent to gladden home 
the earth, 

To comfort us in all our griefs, and sweeten all our 
ecg. 
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Should he grow up toriper years, God grant his } 
heart may prove 
As sweet a home for heaven'y grace as now for earth- 


ly love: 

And if, beside his grave, the tears our aching eyes 
must dim, 

God comfort us tor all the love which we shall lose 
in him. 


I have a son, a third sweet son, his age I cannot tell, 

For they reckon not by years and months where he 
has gone to dwell, 

To us, for fourteen anxious menths, his infant smiles 
were given, 

And then he bade farewell to earth, and went to live 
in heaven. 

I cannot tell what forin is his, what looks he wear- 
eth now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining ser- 
aph brow. 

The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss which 
he doth feel. 

Are numbered with the secret things which God will 
not reveal. 

But I know, for God hath told me this, that he is now 
at rest, 

Where other blessed infants are, on their Savior’s 
loving breast. 

Whute’er befalls his brethren twain his bliss can nev- 
er cease ; 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, but his is cer- 
tain peace. 

It may be that the tempter’s wiles their souls from 
bliss may sever, 

But, if our own poor faith fail not, he must be ours 
forever. 

When we think of what our darling is, and what we 
still must be; 

When we niuse on that world’s perfect bliss, and this 
world’s misery ; 

When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel 
this grief and pain, 

Oh, we'd rather lose our other two, than have him 
here again. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





CATHARINE McINNES; OR THE WRONG 
LETTER-BOX. 

Amusing incidents often occur by persons 
mistaking the letter box of stores and offices in 
this vicinity, for the Post-Office. We some- 
times find three or four letters in our own let- 
ter box, intended for the mails. These, we of 
course, put on their way, 

Standing once at our front window, we ob- 
served a young woman whose face was not vis- 
ible to us, drop a letter into our box, and on 
taking it out, we found that she had mistaken 
our establishment for that of the Post-Office. 


the marriage list, to which we had determined 
to keep a steady look, 

It was but a short time afterwards that we 
did indeed see the name of Thowas in the pa- 
pers, He was one of the passengers in the 
ship cast away below New-York, of whom near- 
ly every soul perished, and Thomas among the 
rest, 

We had never seen Thomas, but had some- 
how cherished such an interest in his fate, that 
we felt a severe shock atits annunciation—and 
what must have been the feelings of Catharine, 
with her ardent, sanguine, Irish temperament ? 
Loving deeply as she must have loved, and hop- 


have been her feelings ? 

We paused a few weeks afterwards, to mark 
the young grass shooting, green and thick, in 
Ronaldson’s grave-yard, and to see the buds 
swelling on the branches of the trees that dec- 
orate that populous city of the dead, when a fu- 
neral, numerously attended, wound slowly round 
the corner of the street, and passed into the en- 
closure, It was the funeral of an Irish person 
—we knew by the numbers that attended— 
and as the sexton !owered the coffin down in- 
to the narrow house, the place appointed for all 
the living, we saw engraved upon a simple plate, 
CatruaninE McInnes. 

The story was soon told. ‘The small sum of 
money which Catharine had deposited in the 
savings fund, to give a little consequence to 
her marriage festival, had been withdrawn to 
give her ‘ decent burial.’ ‘ 


MISS MARTINEAU’S NEW WORK. 
Extracts from the London and Westminster Re- 
view ;—Article, Miss Martineau’s ‘ Retrospect of 


Western Travel.’ 


‘Our active-minded, genial friend, Judge 
Story, found time to visit us frequently, though 
he is one of the busiest men in the world —writ- 
ing half a dozen law books every year; having 
his full share of the business of the Supreme 
Court upon his hands; his professorship to at- 
tend to; the District Courts at home and in 
Massachusetts, and a correspondence which 
spreads half over the world, His talk would 
gush out for hours, and there was never toe 
much of it for us; it is so heartfelt, so lively, 
so various ; and his face all the while, notwith- 
standing his grey hair, showing all the nobility 
and ingenuousness of a child’s. There is no 
tolerable portrait of Judge Story, and there 
never will be. [I should like to bring him face 
to face with a person who entertains the com- 
mon English idea of how an American looks 
and behaves. [ should like to see what such 
an one would make of the quick smiles, the 
glistening eye, the gleeful tone, with passing 








It was directed to Thomas ,in Ireland, and | 
the inland postage accompanied it. The let | 
ter we caused to be sent with some others to! 
the Post-Office, and gave the circumstance no 
further thought. 

Busied a few months afterwards in examin- 
ing the contents of our exchange papers and 
inditing such paragraphs as they suggested to | 
us, we did not pay much attention to a gentle 
tap at the door of our private room, until it was | 
repeated. We then, too anxious to conclude | 
our labers to open to the applicant, bade the one | 
that knocked ‘come in,’ and continued our la- 
bors without lifting an eye to the door, whieh 
was upened quietly, and as quietly closed. We 
were startled atlength with a sweetly modulat- 
ed voice, inquiring ‘is there a letter here for 
me ?’ 

We at once raised our eyes and saw a fe- 
male about eighteen years of age—or, as we 
have of late lost the art of judging closely in 
these matters, perhaps twenty. It did not make 
a dimple’s difference to her face, and would 
not, if five more years had been added to them. 
There was an oval face, with nature’s own 
blush, and a slight projection of the mouth that 
told of Ireland, even without the softened mod- 
ulation of voice that belongs tothe women of 
that island. Neatness was all that could be 
ascribed to her dress—it deserved that, 

Letters are frequently asked for in a news- 
paper office, in reply to advertisements—so we 
bade the young woman go to the front office 
and inquire of the clerks, 

She had been there, and there was no one 
but a boy, who could not give ber the informa- 
tion. 

So we inquired the name. 

* Kitty McInnes ; but perhaps it will be Cath- 
arine on the letter,’ said she,‘as that is my 
name,’ 

We looked on the letter rack in the front of- 
fice, among the ‘A. B.’s’ the ‘ X, W.’s,’ the « P. 
Q.’s,’ &c, but saw none for Catharine. 

Returning, we inquired to what advertise- 
ment the letter was to be an answer, 

 *Advertisement!—to no advertisement—it 
would be in answer to my letter.’ 

‘ And from whom did you expect a letter ?’ 

The young woman looked much confased— 
but apparently supposing the question pertinent, 
she sail, ‘from Thomas 

We saw atonce that she had, as hundreds 
before had done, mistaken our office for the 
Post-Office, and the name given was that upon 
the Jetter which we hal some months before 
sent from our letter-box to that of the Post-Of- 
fice. 

‘ He has not written, then,’ said Catharine, 
in a low voice, evidently not intended for our 
ear. 

‘But he may have written.’ 

‘Then where’s the letter ?’ said she, looking 











up. 
‘ At the Post Office, perhaps.’ 

And we took Catharine by the hand and led 
her to the door, and pointed out the way to the 
Post Office. ' . 

‘You will ask at the window,’ said we; ‘but 
as the clerks are young men, you need not tell 
them from whom you expect the letter.’ 

‘Not for the world,’ said she, looking into 
our face with a glance that seemed to say there 
was no hari in telling us. 

We must have used less than our usual pre- 
cision in directing Catharine to the Post Office, 
as quite half an hour afterwards, when visiting 
the place, we saw her at the window, receiving 
the change and a letter from one of the clerks, 
and the impatience, shall we say of woman or 
of love, induced Catharine to break the seal at 
the door. A glow of pleasure was on the cheek 
of the happy girl, We would not have given 
a penny to be informed that Thomas was well, 
and was coming in the next packet. We felt 
anxious to know whether Thomas would come, 
but the names of such persons rarely appear 
among the passengers of the Liverpool packet, 
being commonly included in that comprehen- 
sive line, ‘and two hundred in the steerage.’ 

So we gave up all hopes of knowing when 
Thomas would arrive, but concluded that we 


touches of sentiment; the innocent ‘self-com- 
placency, the confiding devoted affections of the 
gteat American lawyer, The preconception 
would be totally at fault, 

With Judge Story sometimnes eame the man 
to whom he looked up with feelings little short 
of adoration,—the aged Chief Justice Marshal. 
There was almost tvo much mutual reepect is 
our first meeting: we knew semething of bes 
indjvidual merits and serviees; and he mais- 
tained through life. and carried to his grave, a 
reverence for women as rare in its kind as in 
its degree. It had al] the theoretical fervor and 
magnificence of ITnclo Toboy’s with the advan- 
tage of being grounded upon an extensive 
knowledge of the sex. He was the father and 
grandfather of women ; and out of this experi- 
ence he brought, not only the love and pity 
which their otfices and position command, and 
the awe of purity which they excite in the minds 
of the pure, but a steady conviction of their in- 
tellectual equality with men; and with this, a 
deep sense of their social injuries.—Through- 
out life he so invariably sustained their cause, 
that no indulgent libertine dared to flatter and 
humor, no sceptic, secure jn the the possession 
power, dared to scoff at the claims of women 
in the presence of Marshall, who, made clear- 
sighted by his purity, knew the sex far better 
than either. 

How delighted we were to see Judge Story 
bring in the tall, majestic, bright-eyed old man! 
—old by chronology, by the lines on his com- 
posed face, and by his services to the republic ; 
but so dignified, so fresh, so present to the time, 
that no feeling of compassionate consideration 
for age dared to mix with the contemplation of 
him, The first evening, he asked me much 
about English politics, and especially whether 
the people were not fast ripening for the aboli- 
tion of our religious establishment—an institu- 
tion which, after a long study of it, he censider- 
ed so monstrous in principle, and so injurious to 
true religion in practice, that he could not im- 
agine that it could be upheld for any thing but 
political purposes, ‘There was no prejudice 
here, on account of American modes being dif- 
ferent; for he observed that the clergy were 
there, as elsewhere, far from being in the van 
of society, and lamented the existence of much 
fanaticism in the United States: but he saw 
the evils of an establishment the more clearly, 
not the less, from being aware of the faults in 
the administration of religion at home. ‘The 
most animated moment of our conversation was 
when I told hin [ was going to visit Mr Madi- 
son, on leaving Washington. He instantly sat 
upright in his chair and with beaming eyes be- 
gan to praise Mr Madison. Madison received 
the mention of Marshall’s name in just the same 
manner; yet these men were strongly opposed 
in poiitics, and their magnanimous appreciation 
of each other underwent no slight or brief trial. 

He was in his chair, with a pillow behind him, 
when | first saw him ; his little person wrap- 
ped in a black silk gown; a warm grey and 
white cap upon his head, which his lady took 
care should always sit becomingly ; and grey 
worsted gloves, his hands having been rheumat- 
ic. His yoice was clear and strong, and his 
manner of speaking particularly lively,—often 
playful. Except that the face was smaller, and 
of course older, the likeness to the common 
engraving of him was perfect. He seemed 
not to have lost any teeth, and the form of the | 
face was therefure preserved, without any strik* 
ing marks of age, Jt waa an encormonly 
pleasani countenasce, 

‘ flis relish for conversation ceuld never have 
been keener. I was in perpetual fear of his 
being exhausted; and at the end of every few 
hours I left my seat by the arm of his chair, 
and went to the sofa by Mrs Madison, on the 
other side of the room; but he was sure to fol- 
low, and sit down between us; so that when I 
found the only effect of my moving was to de- 
prive him of the comfort of his chair, | retnrn- 
ed to my station, and never left it but for food 
and sleep,—glad enough to make the most of 
my means of intercourse with one whose polit- 
ical philosophy I deeply venerated. The finest 
of his characteristics appeared te me to be his 





should see the name with that of Catharine in 


inexhaustible faith,— faith that a well-founded: 


ing ardently as she must have hoped, what must }. 





























Commonwealth may, as our motto declares, be 
immortal; not only because the people, its con- 
stituency, never dies, but because the princi- 
ples of justice in which such a Commonwealth 
originates, never die out of the people’s heart 
and mind. * * * He observed that the 
whole Bible is against negro elavery ; but that 
the clergy do not preach this: and the people 
do not see it. He became animated in describ- 
ing what I have elsewhere related of the eager- 
ness of the clergy of the fuur denominations to 
catch converts among the slaves, and the effect 
of religious teaching of this kind upon those 
who, having no rights, can have no duties, 

‘Mr Madison expressed his regret at the 
death of Mr Malthus, whose works he had stud- 
ied with close attention. He mentioned that 
Frankiin and two others had anticipated Mal- 
thus in comparing the rates of increase of pop- 
ulation and food; but that Malthus had been 
the first to draw out the doctrine ;—with an at- 
tempt at too much precision, however, in deter- 
mining the ratio of the increase of food. He 
laughed at Godwin’s methods of accounting for 
the enormous increase of population in Ameri- 
ca by referring it to immigration, and having 
recourse to any supposition rather than the ob- 
vious one of an abundance of food. He de- 
clared himself very curious on the subject of 
the size of the Romar farms, and that he had 
asked many friends where the mistake lies in 
the accounts which have come down to us. 
Some Roman farms are represented as consist- 


ing of an acre and a quarter; the produce of 


which would be eaten up by a pair of oxen. 
The estate of Cincinnatus being three times 
this size, he could scarcely plough, after hav- 
ing lost half of it by being surety. Either there 
must be some great mistake about our notion 
of the measurement of the Roman farms, or 
there must have been commons for grazing, 
and woods for fuel; the importation of grain 
from Sicily and other places not haviag taken 
place ull loug after, He asked by what influ- 
ence our corn Jaws, so injurious to all, and so 
obviously so to the many, were kept up, and 
whether it was possible that they should con- 
tinue long. He declared himself in favor of 
freee trade, though believing that the freedom 
cannot be complete in any ene country till uni- 
versal peace shall afford opportunity for uni- 
versal agreement. 

‘The active old man, who declared himself 
crippled with rheumatism, had breakfasted, 
risen and was dressed before we sat down to 
breakfast. He talked a good deal about the 
American Presidents, and some living politi- 
cians, for two hours, when his letters and news- 
papers were brought in. He gaily threw them 
aside, saying he could read the newspapers 


every day, and must make the most of his time | 


with us, if we would go away so soon as we 
talked of. He asked me, smiling, if [ thought 


it too vast and anti-republican a privilege for | 


the ex-Presidents to have their letters and news- 
papers free, considering that this was the only 
worldly benefit they carried away from their 
effice. 

‘He declared himself perfectly satisfied that 
these is in the United States a far more ample 
aed equal provision for pastors, and of religious 
instruction for the people, than could have been 
secired by a religious establishment of any 
kind; and that one of the greatest services 
which his country will be hereafter perceived 
to have rendered to the world, will be the hav- 
ing proved that religion is the more cared for, 
the more unreservedly it is committed to the 
affections of the people. He quoted the re- 
mark of Voltaire, that if there were only one 
religion in a country, it would be a pure des- 
potism ; if two, they would be deadly enemies ; 
but half a hundred subsist in fine harmony. He 
observed that this was the case in America; 
and that so true and pregnant a remark as this 
ought to be accepted as an atonement for many 
that would die of untruth. He went on to no- 
tice the remarkable fact that creeds which op- 
pose each other, and which in concatenation 
would seem to be most demoralizing, do, by 
virtue of some one common principles, agree in 
causing the mora! elevation of those who hold 


them. He instanced Philosophical Necessity, 
as held by Hume, Kaimes, Edwards, and 
Priestley.’ 

* ” & + 


‘The next morning, we found our host in 
fine spirits. He described, with much vivacity, 
the variety of visits from strangers that he was 
subject to, saying that some were taxes and 
others bounties, He laughed about the ludi- 
crous effect sometimes produced by an utter 
failure of sympathy in matters of grave pursuit; 
and told us of a ride he took with a young Eng- 
lish geologist who was on a visit to him, and 
who spurred up to him in a fit of transport, 
holding a stone almost in his eyes, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘Gray-wacke, sir! gray-wacke, gray-wacke!’ 
the host all the time being quite unable to un- 
derstand or sympathise with this vehement rap- 
ture. 

‘If the people, said Mr Madison, speaking 
of war, who pay for war, are eager for it, it is 
quite a different thing from potentates being so, 
who are atnocost, He mentioned that George 
the Fourth, as Prince Regent, was a large 
gainer in the last war, from his share of the 
Droits of the Admiralty, amonnting to 1.000,0001 
per annum ;—a pretty premiim, Mr Madison 
observed, to pay a king for going to war, He 
told me about the formation of the philosophical 
and humane agreement between Franklin and 
Frederick of Pussia, that merchant ships. un- 
armed, should go about their business as freely 
in war as in peace. 

‘Franklin was near seventy when Mr Madi- 
son first knew him. He went to the Hall of 
Congress in a sedan, and sat all the time writ- 
ing what he had to say, and getting it read be- 
canse he could not stand. He was soon after- 
wards bed ridden, when Madison was his fre- 
quent visitor, He had much self-command; 
and when seized by severe pain, soon roused 
himself to converse, almost as if it did not exist. 
One of the most striking points about him was 
his dislike of argument. He would listen to 
his adversary, and then overthrow him with an 
aneadote. 

‘After avowing a very unfashionable admi- 
ration of Darwin’s poetry, and declaring that 
the splendor of the diction put his imagination 
into a very gay state, Mr Madison went into 8 
speculation about what would eventually come 
of all existing languages and their literature : 
declaring that he had little hope of the stability 
of languages when terms of even classical deri- 
vation are perpetually changing their meaninos 
with time. Then, by some channel, now for- 
gotten, we got round to the less agreeable sub- 
ject of national debts and taxation, when, as 
might. be expected, Mr Madison expressed his 
horror of the machinery necessary under a sys- 
tem of indirect levy, and his attachment to a 
plan of moderate expenditure, provided for by 





direct taxation. He remarked upon Pitt’s suc- 
cess in obtaining revenue when every other 
man would rather have surrendered his plans 
than use the means he employed, [lz observ- 
ed that Kings, Lords, and Commons, might 
constitute a government which would work a 
long while in a kingdom no bigger than Great 
Britain ; but that it would soon become an ab- 
solute government in a country as large as 
Russia, from the magnitude of its executive 
power; and that it was a common but serious 
mistake to suppose that a country must be sinall 
to be a republic ; since a republican form, with 
a federal head, can be extended almost without 
limits, without losing its proportions,—becoming 
all the while ‘less instead of more, subject to 
change. Jn a small republic, there is much 
noise from the fury of parties; while in a 
spreading, but simply working republic, like 
that of the Union, the silent influence of the 
federal head keeps down more quarrels than 
ever appear, In the spring of the following 
year he declined and died on the 28th of June, 
1836.’ 





HE Christian Examiner and General Review. 
Edited by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, of Boston, 
and Rev. James Walker, D. D., of Charlestown. 

The first series of this work, consisting of five vol- 
umes, was published in the five years immediately 
preceding 1829, and with the beginning of that yeas 
the New Series was commenced, now comprising 
eighteen volumes. These volumes embrace a wide 
range of subjects, and their general character may 
be inferred, by those who are unacquainted with the 
work itself, from the following list of the principal 
contributors, 
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Rev. Andrew. P. Peabody, ot Portsmouth, N. H. 

Rev. George Putnam, of Roxbury. 
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Complete sets of the work may be had of the Pub- 
lishers. 

The Christian Examiner is published in Boston, on 
| the first of March, May, July, September, Novem- 
| ber, and Jannary, making six numbers in each year. 
' Each number will, on an average of the six, con- 
, tain 136 pages octavo, and with every third number 
| will be given a title-page, table of contents, and in- 
| dex, making in all two volumes a year, each contain- 
| ing about 408 pages. 

The numbers, if desired, will be sent to any part 
of the United States, subscribers paying postage, and 
| taking the risk of conveyance. 

The price of subscription is four dollars a year, 
payable on the delivery of the second numberof each 
year, and by new subscribers in advance, 

JAMES MUNROE §& CO. 134 Washington st, 
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FOLLEN’S ST. JOHN,— 
‘T UTHER’S German Version of the Gospel of St. 
P John, with an Interlinear English Translation, 
lor the Use of Students, by Charles Follen, Professor 


University, 12mo. pp 172. 

‘This Interlinear Translation of the Gospel of St. 
John is intended to assist those who wish to study 
the German Language, in the beginning of their 
| course. 

Together with the Grammar and the Reader, 
this Interlinear Translation will form a complete ap 
paratus for acquiring a thorough elementary know!- 
edge of the German language.’—Pretace. 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CV. Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington st. m 3 





GREENWOODS HYMNS. 

W. PALMER & CO. fave just published the 

twenty-third euition of ‘4 Collection of Psalms 

and Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. 
W. P. GREENWoOop. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns has been 
universally approved, by all persons who have ex- 
ainined it; and has given great satisfaction where it 
has been used. 

The tollowing are some ot the societies and towns 
in which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood ;) Hollis street Society 
(Rev. J. Pierpont ;) Second Society (Rev. C. Rob- 
bins ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young:) Fed- 
era! St. Society (Rev. Dr Channing ;) Bosten.— 
Cambridge, East Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Rox- 
bury, Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Wa- 
tertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowell, Lex 
ington, Newburyport, Scituate, Sandwich, Sher- 
burne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, 
Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Bed- 
ford, Ipswich, Greentield, Beverly, Mass.—Ports- 
mouth, Walpole, WV. H. Portland, Hallowell, Augus- 
ta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.—Provi- 
dence, Newport, R. J.—Brattleboro’ V’t.--Rich- 
mond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.— Mobile, 4/a.— Alton, 
7ll.—and many other places in New England and 
the Southern and Western States. 

The book has lately been enlarged by the addition 
of about sixty Hymns. Societies or Clergymen wish- 
ing to examine it will be supplied with a copy gra- 
tis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 131 
Washington St. (up stairs.) q 


JOB PRINTING. 


LSAAG RR, BOWWS, 
Corner of Washington and Scheol Streets, 
(OVER W. D. TICKNOR’S BOOKSTORE,) 
Executes in the best manner and on the most 
reasonable terms, all kinds of 


fi. ae 
Hain and Oinamentat Punting, 


Large Posting Bills, Shop Bills,— Blanks, 
Auction Bills, Hand Bills, — Billets. 
Bill Heads, Pamphlets, &e, &e. 


Bushes and Visiting Cards 


About equal to engraving, and at much less cost. 
Payment taken in Goods or Cash. 
=. = 

I. R. B. has for sale on a long credit or for type 
metal or paper, 500 Ibs. Pica; 3 fonts of Small Pica, 
of 300 Ibs each; 2 fonts of Long Primer, 400 Ibs. 
each ; 450 Ibs. Bourgeois; 2 fonts Breveir, 400 and 
200 Ibs.; 100 Ibs. Minion. This type is but little 
worn, and will he sold low. Also, Medium Chases, 
Pressing Papers, Ramage Press, tron Press (Wash- 
ington,) linposing Stones, &e., Sc. 
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AW Repoiter, No. 1, on the plan of the London 
Legal Obseiver. The main object of the work 
is to afford a medium of communication for such le- 
gal matters of fact, as may be useful an ¢ interesting 
to gentlemen of the bar, and to give the profession, 
immediately, so far as it can be done by a periodical 
work of frequent publication, accurate and condens- 
ed reports of the mostimportant cases decided by the 
Superior Courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction, to- 
gether with such points of practice, and judicial in- 
terpretation, as may be deemed worthy of publica- 
tion, 

The Reporter is published the Ist and 15th of ev- 
ery wonth, at $3 per annum in advance—16 pages 
large octavo, with a cover. 

Coments of No. 1.—The Bench and the Bar.— 
Chancellor Kent. The Grand Jury. 

American Cases.—United States Circuit Court, 
Boston.—ancock v. Fishing Insurance Co. 

Supreme Judicial Court, Boston—Whitwell et. al. 
v. Brigham :—Corey v. Corey;—Thomson v. Win- 
chester ;— Hollingsworth v. Dow. 

Supreme Court, Philade!phia.—Foster v, Small. 

English Cases.— Vice Chancellor’s Court, London, — -.- 
—Luckey v. Robson. ‘ 

Court of Queen’s Bench—English v. Blundell and 
others ;—Maquiac v. Reynolds. 

Digest of late Decisions. —Wendell’s Reports-- 
Vol. xvi.—Assumpsit; Bills of Exchange ;—Case;— 
Chancery ;—Evidence ;—Frauds ;—I nsurance. 

Legislation. — Maine ;— Massachusetts, Critical 
Notices. 

Miscellany.—Crimes in Boston:—Universi‘y of 
the city ot New York ;—New York Reports ;—An- 
ecdote ;--The Recorder of London ;—Imprisonment 
tor Debt. Obituary Notices, WEEKS, JORDAN 
& CO, 121 Washington st. m 24 


MERICAN Unitarian Missions.—A View of 

American Unitarian Missions, with Thoughts 
on the Missiouary Cause, and the interest of Unita- 
rians in it. By A. C. Patterson. Jnst published 
and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington 
and School st. m 24 


| gett Cyclopedia.—The Penny Cyclepedia of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge—in 8 volumes, English edition—For sale at 
TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and School st. 
mn 24 














POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 
FOR SALE BY 
EEKS, JORDAN & CO 121 Washington st. 
The Works of Charles Lamb, with his Life 
and. Letters, by T. N. Talfourd, 2 vols. 

Embassy to the Eastern Courts of China, Siam, and 
Muscat, by Edmand Roberts, 1 vol 8vo. 

Steven’s Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petra, and the 
Holy Land, 3d ed., with additions, 2 vs, 13mo. 
James s Christian Professor; Leila, by Bulwer. 
Iinois in 1837, with a map; The Tourist in Europe. 
Recollections of a Southern Matron, 12mo. 

Mrs Sigiourney’s Letters to Young Letters, 5th ed. 
Peck’s New Gazetteer of Lllinois. 

The Blind Girl, by Mrs Embury. 

The Flower Faded, by James. 

A Love Token for Children, by Miss Sedgwick. 
Worth a Million, Stories from Real Life. 

The Poor Rich Man the Rich Poor Man. 

Ernest Maltravers, by Bulwer, 2 volumes. 

The Good Fellow, from the French of de Kock. 
The Fellow Commoner, 2 volumes. 

The Divorced, by Lady Charlotte Bury. 

The Great Metropolis, second series. 

The Life ot Sir Walter Scott, part six. 
Ruschenberger’s Voyage Round the World. 

The Monk of Cimies and other Tales, by Mrs Sher- 

wood. 

Amelia, by Fielding, i!ustrated. 

Wood Leighton, or a Year in the Country. 

The Emigrant’s Guide to the West, with a map. 
-Three Degrees of Banking, or the Romance of Trade. 
Ethel Churchill, by L. E. Landon, 2d ed. 

The Bivouac, by William H. Maxwell. 

Charcoal Sketches, by Joseph C: Neal. 

Humbugs of New York, by David M. Reese. 

Story of Greece—Constance Latimer. 

Newton Forster, by Marryatt, 20 cts. g 
King’s Own, Jacob Faithful, Peter Simple, and 

Midshipman Easy, 20 ets, each. 

The Love Chase, by J. Sheridan Knowles. 

Law of Lonor, by Henry Ware, Jr. 

Together with all the late Miscellaneous, Relig- 
ious, and other Works. m 24 


Voyage round the World--including an Embas- f 
sy to Muscat and Siam, in 1835, ’°36 and °37. 

By W. 8. W. Ruschenberger, M.D. Surgeon U.S. 

Navy. 1 vol. Svo. This day received at TICK- 

NOR’S, corner of School and Washington st. 
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of the German Language and Literature in Harvard | 
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soy from the Gerinan—Translated by Nathan- 

iel Greene, Esq. 2 vols. For sale at TICK- 
NOR’S, corner of Washington and School st. m 24 ' 





PD ICHARD Fustian and Widow Bentley, an ex- 
cellent litte work tor Parish and Sunday School 

Libraries--a few copies of the first edition on band 

by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. m 24 


PERIODICAL BOOKSTORE '* 

\ EEKS, JORDAN & CO., Publishers, Book- 
sellers, and Stationers, and Publishers or 

Agents for all Popular Periodicals. i 
jan 27 121 Washington st. 


FOR SALE, IN BRIGHTON, A BOARDING- 
SCHOOL ESTABLISHMENT. 
FPXHE Subseriber, having, for several months past, 
been afflicted with a brenchial difficulty, which 
has nearly deprived him of the use of his voice, and 
finding no immediate prospect of relief, but ina 
change of business, has been induced by the advice 
of iriends and eminent physicians, to relinquish his 
profession as a Teacher, and now offers his situation 
for sale ; which consists of a large dwelling-house. 
fitted up for the accommodation of boarders, an acad- 
emy of ample size, and fifteen acres of valuable land, 
well stocked with choice fruit. 

The School has enjoyed a very liberal share of pub- 
lic patronage during the last eight years, which, so 
faras the Subseriber’s influence extends, will be trans- ae 
ferred to his successor. It is situated about one third & 
of a mile south of the village, and pertectly retired, ; 














being separated from it by a beautiful grove. If pre- &: 
ferred, the buildings will be sold with but part o. Ba 
the land. Possession given on the Ist of April next 4 
Terms liberal. eS 





If not sold by Ist of March, it will be to let. 


JONAS WILDER. 
Brighton Jan. 17, 1838. 





OR SALE at this office, Adventurous and un- 
popular views of the Millenium ; or the Thou- 
sand year’s reign of Christ on earth. 

Extracted from a manuscript work entitled a Psl- 
grimage from this toa better country ; which may 
hereafter be issued in a volume. By J. Norton of 
Billerica. : t24 





2 USSELL on Gesture, new edition. Rudiments 

Vv of Gesture, comprising illustrations of common 
faults in Attitude and Action, by William Russell, 
second edition improved, with fitiy six engravings. ¢ 
To which is added, an Appendix, designed for prac- 
tical exercise in Declamation, consisting of a debate 
on the character of Julius Cxesar--by James Sheri- 
dan Knowles. This day published by G. W. PAL- 
MER & CO. ~ 

Also-—Russell on Enunciation, containing a 
statement of Common Eriors in Articulation, with 
the rules of correct usage in proronncing. Publish- 
ed and for sale as above, 131 Washington street, up 
stairs. m 10 


VMIREE Degrees of Banking, or the Romance of 
Trade. 

First Degree—The Old Sure Way. 

* Let well alone.’ 

*Fast bind, fast find—a 
thrifty mind.’, 

Sceond Degree—\.ess of the Old Way ; more of 
the New Way. 

* There be land rats and water rats.’ 

Third Degree—The New Way. 

‘We have seen better days’ 

Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 121 
Washington st. m 24 





proverb never stale in 





CHANDELIER FOR SALE. 
OR SALE a good second hand Chandelier suita- 

. ble for a Meeting- house or large Hall. 

Also, two large Stoves, and seventeen hanging 
Lamps, the above articles will be sold low, (as they 
belong to a Society that have no further use for them,) 
on application to Saml. Smith, at the Courier office 
No. 4, Congress square, or to Moses Mellen, 38 Union 
street. tf n 1s 


ITKIN’S SERMONS.—Just published at the 

cffice of the Christian Register—Sermons by Rev 

J. B. Pitkin, late Pastor of the Independent Christian 

Church in Richmond, Va., with a memoir of the 
Author, by Rev. S. G. Bulfinch. 

Also for sale by C. 8. Francis, New York, Kay & 

Mother, Philadelphia, and LL. Reed & Co. Baltimore. 
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